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PREFACE 


A PREFACE is commonly an apology, a mode of 
giving thanks, or a vehicle for the self-laudation of 
the writer. While endeavouring to avoid the last, I 
shall hope to confine myself to the first two charac- 
teristics of a preface. 

The publication some few years ago of Eton in the 
’Forties, by my cousin, Mr. Arthur Duke Coleridge, 
set me wondering whether something similar might 
not be done for the “ ’Seventies,” since nothing had 
then been written on that period. 

During the preparation of my notes, however, 
Eton under Hornby, by “ 0. E.,” appeared, which 
seemed to convey a somewhat one-sided view of the 
Eton of that time, and, where it was not amusingly 
anecdotal, savoured too much of the Doctrinaire and 
the Socialist, and I was encouraged to persevere in 
order that future generations might not form the 
opinion that we were as bad as “ O. E.” makes out. 

Indeed I see no reason why each decade should 
not have its history forming a valuable link in the 
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chronicles of our School. The human boy is always 
interesting ; the period of growth when the mental 
sap is rising, when physical beauty is at its highest, 
when tastes are being formed, lifelong friendships 
are being made, must always have its charm. We 
are none of us so blas6 or world-weary, I hope, as 
not to msh to have it all over again. Therefore 
when each decade comes along with its fadiions, its 
point of view, its humours, and its childlike tragedies, 
let us have a "trivial, fond record” of it from some- 
one, however inadequately told. 

Be it remembered that this volume does not attempt 
at being historic, like Major Gambier Parry’s Evans’s, 
or Mr. Brinsley Richards’ Seven Years at Eton : it 
merely aims at recording stray impressions left upon 
the mind of the writer by his school life. 

While I have endeavoured to verify and get autho- 
rity for a good many statements in the following 
pages, there are still some which are based on that 
frail foundation, my own memory. Walter Bagehot 
says, “ it is wise to be suspicious of aged reminiscents, 
they are like persons entrusted with untold gold; 
there is no check on what they tell us.” I have under- 
taken this at an age which will provoke no such sus- 
picion, for I am far enough from the events to have 
partially forgotten them, and not far enough for 
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invention to supply their place. Human memory is 
a strange thing. Here is an instance : 

When I was an undergraduate at Oxford an accident 
occurred to me near the top of Mont Blanc in which I 
nearly lost my life. We slipped, all three of us, and 
fell about 200 feet from the Bosses du Dromadaire 
on the Courmayeur side of the mountain, and had 
exceeding difficulty in getting out of our position 
with only one ice axe. Naturally this made a great 
impression on me at the time, and one would have 
thought that the impression would have been indel- 
ible and permanent. But after the lapse of some 
twenty years, whenever I was tempted to relate the 
story of my escape, a strange haze came over the 
picture, and though, like an actor on the stage, I 
was word-perfect, a horrible feeling stole over me 
that the incident had never occurred at all, and that 
I was inventing the whole thing. I always gallantly 
persevered, on the ground that it was the story I had 
always told, and that there must be some element of 
truth in it. Quite recently, however, my character 
has been restored to my conscience and all doubt 
removed by the evidence of the guide who was with 
me at the time, which has satisfied me that the event 
did actually take place. “ ‘ They are a pack of liars, 
I believe,' said Trim. ‘ They are somehow or other 
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deceived in this matter,’ saidjJ my Uncle Toby.” 
If I cannot find a guide to substantiate my state- 
ments, may I hope that Uncle Toby’s view will be 
taken of my inaccuracies ? So much for the 
apology. 

To those who have helped mo I owe a cordial debt 
of gratitude. The contributions added by Earl Curzon 
of Kedleston, Mr. A. C. Benson, and Mr. B. Thomson 
speak for themselves, and betoken the genuine interest 
of the writers in their old School, as well as their kind- 
ness to myself. The volume would indeed have been 
meagre without them. 

As regards cricket, and other subjects with which 
I am incompetent to deal, the assistance of the 
present Headmaster, Mr. Edward L3rttelton, and that 
of Mr. C. M. Smith, both Captains of the Eleven in 
the ’Seventies, has been priceless, and contains an 
authority quite imquestioned. 

Many others have helped me by letter, and by word 
of mouth, including Mr. F. Warre Cornish, the Vice- 
Provost, Mr. R. G. Seton, Mr. C. Granville Kekewich, 
Dr. H. P. Cholmeley, Mr. H. W. Page Phillips, Mr. O. 
Goodman, and the present master, Mr. Lionel S. R. 
B3Tiie, and many with whom it has been a pleasure 
to correspond. My thanks are also due to the Editor 
and Proprietors of the Nineteenth Century and After 
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for their permission to republish the chapter on the 
Fourth of June. 

Finally, I dedicate this little attempt to throw a 
reminiscent light on a period which, to us who lived 
in it, contained certain picturesque qualities of its 
own and features of abiding interest, to the old School 
that I love, in the hope that it may cause my readers 
some little pleasure to remember the days of their 
youth. 

“ Forsan et base olim meminisse juvabit ! ” 

G. C. 

Sepietnbev 1912. 
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CHAPTER I 

ON GOING TO SCHOOL 

“A man should make a compact with his memory, not to remember 
everything.” — Benjamin Jowett. 

The most remarkable day in a boy’s life is that on 
which he goes to a public school, and he is happy if 
he has been to a private school beforehand, for then 
he knows to a certain extent what to expect. I had 
that advantage, but it did not certainly divest the 
event of its strangeness, and when my mother took 
me to Eton, for my father had far too much work to 
spare the time to take me himself, I felt like a raw 
recruit marched out to his first battle. The platform 
at Paddington is indehbly impressed on my memory, 
the great engine with its huge single driving-wheel, 
the hustle of the porters, the groups of parents with 
other sulky-looking boys, for boys are apt to look 
sulky in the presence of the unknown ; 2ind when I 
saw a bigger boy than usual, I wondered whether he 
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would be in the same house or form and bully me, 
for I had some little experience that way at a private 
school, little regarding the fact that they were mostly 
new boys like myself. 

There was an unwritten law, like that which used to 
apply to barristers on circuit in the old days, whereby 
no Eton boy would dream of travelling to or from 
Eton in any other than a first-class carriage ; it dated 
back to the time when the snobbery of the age laid 
down certain things which a " gentleman ” could not 
do, when his career was restricted to what were called 
the “ gentlemanly professions,” and when his conduct 
was very much hide-botmd by custom. Consequently, 
of course, we travelled first-class. It was in the palmy 
days of the reign of the tall hat, when no person, who 
considered himself anybody, would have dreamed of 
being seen in London, or any capital, for that matter, 
without that badge of respectability adorning his head, 
and I live in the certain hope that when that curiously 
inconvenient and sleek-looking headgear passes out of 
fashion altogether, it will remain fossilised, as it 
were, at Eton, like the Blue-Coat costume, to show 
us what a gentleman really ought to look like. " I 
first saw Randolph ChmrchiU at Eton,” says Lord 
Rosebery, “ a small boy in an extremely disreputable 
hat. Now, the hat was at Eton in those days almost 
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as notable a sign of condition as among the Spanish 
nobility.” 

My tall hat, fresh from a band-box, shone with a 
beautiful polish, like the ephemeral glories of a short- 
lived insect, pressing on my unaccustomed brow with 
the weight of newly-assumed respectability, and I 
wondered how long it would retain its original sheen. 
It did not last long, for my first attempt to polish it 
was by brushing it the wrong way, then it was for 
ever bumping against obstructions, being knocked 
down and rolled on the floor, and in a few days it was 
sat on and reduced to the proper pulpy condition 
of a hat of a lower-boy " scug.” Some years after, 
when I was half-way up the school, my father used 
to complain in my presence to strangers, for my special 
benefit, of a bill for nine hats in one half that he had 
had to pay for me. It was idle for me to plead that 
Johnny Lock, the mathematical master, had sat on 
my hat by mistake in school, that what my father 
called hats were mostly flannel caps, representing 
new colours acquired by transference from one boat 
to another, and that you must have a decorated straw 
for the 4 th of June. My explanations were always 
brushed aside, and these Eton extravagances always 
quoted against me, and my answer that these nine 
head-coverings lasted me a long time treated as a 
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mere youthful excuse. Besides, it made a good stoiy 
and sounded so probable. 

The important question of the exact time when a 
boy should discard the jacket and assume a tail coat 
was optional, though there was a feeling that when 
a boy rose to a certain height in the school he should 
don the more manly garment. I think I remember, 
amongst others, Hawke, and also Sir Malby Croft on, 
both of whom sported precocious whiskers, wearing 
“ tails ” when lower boys, and also Bertie, son of 
Lord Abingdon, remaining in jackets till he was quite 
high in the fifth form, but these were exceptions. The 
psychological moment arrived, and suddenly the youth 
appeared at Sunday morning chapel all glorious in a 
tail coat. But the stick-up collar was a matter of 
individual assumption. That came when a boy had 
reached a certain position of dignity, not necessarily 
a swell, but something approaching to it, so when 
yomr fag-master donned stick-ups you treated him 
with greater awe. He probably would soon begin 
to carry his mnbrella reversed at a point about six 
inches from the point and swing the handle near the 
ground, and this custom marked a further rise in dignity. 
At one time no lower boy would be seen in a great- 
coat, either in school or in chapel, however cold the 
weather might be, and yet he would put it on to watch 
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a football match ! Then suddenly, no one knew why, 
all lower boys appeared in greatcoats, but none would 
venture to turn up his collar, obedient to the unwritten 
law that only swells could do such a thing. 

But the most remarkable taboo was established 
after I left. No small boy dared walk in High Street 
on the side opposite the Christopher Hotel ; he might 
cross the street to make a purchase, but not walk there, 
and I remember the horror expressed by a lower boy, 
whom I visited some years ago, when I suggested 
walking back on that side. " I can’t tell you why,” 
he said, “ bnt it simply can’t be done.” 

Fashion spreads like wild-fire among boys as among 
women, only one would be curious to know the origin 
of such a custom. It cannot be that any big boy, or 
set of big boys, ever enforced a practice so ridiculous. 
It happens that " Tap ” is on the popular side of the 
street. Can it be that the jtmiors imitated the way 
of the swells towards the good things of this life, till 
a well-worn track became established, like that of ants 
to a fortuitous carrion ? Similar unwritten laws were 
soon assimilated by the small boy and accepted with- 
out question, and without a thought of their absurdity. 
But to return. 

On arrival at the house there were many introduc- 
tions, to " my tutor,” a frail-looking, kindly man, with 
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short speech, couched in a low tone, and long pauses 
in between, tending to make one very shy at a first 
interview ; to his wife, who talked much concerning 
things above our heads, but who, at all events, kept 
things going ; then to " my dame,” a large dark 
person, who, to a newcomer, looked uncommonly 
severe, though afterwards we soon discovered her 
blind side, and found her most convenient when our 
school obligations had ponded up too much; and, 
lastly, to each other. We prowled round each other 
like strange dogs, sniffing out our characters by blunt 
questions shyly answered, saying anything rather 
than appear sulky, feeling ill-at-ease all the time, and 
wondering whether it was to be a sworn friendship, 
armed neutrality, or bitter hostility in the future. 
Then came the distraction of purchases “ up town ” : a 
bath bought at famine price at the ironmonger’s, a rug, 
which exists now, and the black-and-blue ringed cap 
worn by the humble Etonian till the honour of 
“ colours ” of some sort was bestowed on him, and 
other necessary articles at Sanders & Brown, now 
W.V.B. ; then, after “ lock-up,” a tender farewell, and 
lastly, an endeavour to settle in to, what appeared to 
a boy accustomed to a dormitory, the cramped lone- 
liness of your room. I was fortunate in having next 
me one Andrew Colvile, son of Sir James, the judge, • 
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a boy of the sweetest character and gentle humour, 
and we immediately became messmates and insepar- 
able chums. Our friendship, however, was all too 
short, for, after battling bravely for about two years 
against a weakly constitution, he was carried away by 
consumption, to the profound regret of all who knew 
him. 

My first fag-master, ‘ ‘ Ginger ’ ’ Keating, so called from 
the hue of his hair, happened also to be of judicial 
origin, and I had good reason to be impressed with the 
fact when I was sent for one day to be introduced to 
his father. Sir Henry, the judge, a benevolent-faced 
man with side whiskers, “ so tall he almost touched the 
sky ” he seemed to me, and after some kindly remarks 
I was dismissed, joyful with a sovereign nestling in the 
palm of my hand. The man who forgets a tip given 
him in his school-days deserves a horse-whipping. 

It was a great deal more important to the lower 
boy who chose him as fag-master, than what master 
he was “ up to ” in school, for the former had un- 
limited opportunities for tyranny, twice a day at 
least, viz. at breakfast and at tea. This power, 
however, was seldom abused, and was a salutary 
discipline to the fag, especially if he had just previously 
been " cock ” of a private school. Although there was 
a tradition that a fag had once been sent on a useless 
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expedition to get a piece of moss from the " copper 
horse ” at the end of the Long Walk in Windsor Park, 
our excursions seldom exceeded a hurried journey to 
Brown’s, opposite chapel, to fetch six hot buttered buns 
enclosed in a paper bag, those buns to be delivered 
still hot enough to melt more butter to be added 
on arrival j or to Brown, past Barnes Pool Bridge, for 
bacon, eggs, or sausages; or to Barnes Brown or 
Webber’s for the same. Old Barnes Brown’s carving of 
ham was a masterpiece of skill which still lingers in 
the memory. The way in which he wielded his long 
whippy knife was worthy of a fencer in his prime. 
Slices came out of that circular excavation thin as a 
sheet of paper, and this made a sometimes inferior 
ham just palatable. 

Then there was the breakfast to be cooked, which 
was a most valuable accomplishment . It is no bad thing 
for a man to know how a breakfast should be cooked. 
The right way to stir porridge, how much you should 
spike a sausage with a fork before frying, the right 
amount of butter, the proper moment when to transfer 
the shining luscious morsel to the plate, was by no means 
useless knowledge. I take it that the man who can 
poach an egg without breaking the yolk is a more 
complete being than one who cannot. There was 
always an incentive to cook well, because in a mpgg 
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well furnished with fags some did the fetching and 
carrying and others did the cooking, and he who did 
not fetch and carry with expedition was promptly 
told to turn his back on his master and receive a kick 
or so on that part of his body where it ceases to be 
called " back,” as the French say. A slipper, or if 
the fag-master was possessed of that badge of ineffable 
superiority, a cane, applied smartly to the tight 
trouser of a bent figure was a sufficient incentive 
to efficient carrying and cooking. A fag of mine, 
now a noble lord, being told to cook some sausages, 
boiled them and served them up, a sorry-looking dish. 
Being loth to administer corporal prmishment- for any 
but serious derelictions, I am ashamed to confess that 
I made him eat them in my presence, a species of 
torture worthy of the Middle Ages. It is a thousand 
pities that this educational fagging at breakfast has 
been abolished, on the main ground that the fags had 
insufficient time for their own breakfast before morning 
chapel ; there is no reason why chapel should not have 
been fixed at a later hour; and certainly this slight 
grounding in the culinary art has been of great value 
to Etonians in wild districts. It is quite true we 
were rushed over our breakfast, and it remains to 
the lasting credit of my tutor that he was the first 
who started giving the small boys their breakfast. 
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so as to save them the time and trouble in 
cooking it. 

Curiosity is the proverbial attribute of youth, 
consequently it was necessary to make a clean breast 
of one’s past during the first few days at school. 
Whenever I showed my face in the street, I was swooped 
upon, chiefly by those who were not very fzir advanced 
from new-boyhood, and questioned in a peremptory 
tone as to my antecedents. " What’s your name ? ” 
"Coleridge.” "Where do you board?” "Cornish’s.” 
" Any relation to the Fellow ? ” “ Yes, great-nephew.” 
" Damned small nephew ” ; then a smack, or a kick, 
which my native instinct showed me how to avoid. 
" What’s you father ? ” was a constant query, and 
when I replied with strict accuracy, “ Solicitor- 
General,” the lower-boy intellect not having grasped 
the true dignity of the law, the retort was, " Petti- 
fogging solicitor,” " confounded lawyer,” or some 
such epithet picked up from prejudiced parents, and 
then came a series of skilled avoidances on my 
part. 

A story is told of an Etonian, now a distinguished 
man, to whom were administered the usual inter- 
rogatories. " What’s your name ? ” " Smith.” 

" What’s your father ? ” " Bookseller.” (Scorn- 

fully) " An}d;hing else ? ” " Yes. First Lord of the 
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Admiralty.” It is not recorded what punishment 
followed this confession. 

In the ’seventies my tutor’s was the house which 
divides Common Lane from Dumford’s passage. The 
three-gabled front which faces Weston’s yard and 
the wall must be respectably old, for when I occupied, 
during my last year, the comer room on the first floor 
next the new schools, I discovered a name and date, 
somewhere in the seventeenth century, carved on my 
door, and nearly obliterated by numerous coats of 
paint, but the rest of the house, occupied by the 
majority of us, was oppressively modem and corre- 
spondingly ugly. Our rooms were narrow and high, 
with ventilators over the doors, and these we soon 
stuffed up with paper to prevent any lights after horns 
being seen in the passage. The walls were thin and 
Tmsubstantial, and frequently communication was 
established between room and room by means of a 
red-hot poker. A hole once made, hostilities began 
with pea-shooters, squirts, and other engines of destruc- 
tion. I once received some ink in the eye from a 
squirt, which nearly blinded me. Ink on the collar 
and other places was frequently displayed by lower- 
boy “ squits,” as very small boys were called, resulting 
from battles in which quill pens were used in the 
manner of ancient siege slings, but after the first 
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year or so our battles became cleaner, save for an 
occasional bloody nose. My claret ran easily, and in 
the one serious fight that I ever had with one named 
Langton, who had stolen my Latin grammar, although 
I managed to black his eye with great success and to 
put him to flight, my nose bled for hours afterwards, 
and I believe I suffered the worse of the two. Since 
the ’forties, the usual battle-ground had changed from 
the corner by the school wall to the hallowed pre- 
cincts of the cloisters, and I remember a historic 
contest between one Bruce and another taking place 
there ; several rounds were fought, and the noise of the 
pugilists and their backers roused the old Bishop of 
Colombo, one of the Fellows, from his studies. Rush- 
ing forth from, his door with eyes half closed, he 
plunged in to try to separate the combatants, and re- 
ceived one or two accidental and certainly unmerited 
blows. The sight of a venerable Bishop being pom- 
melled by both parties was such an outrage on the 
spectators’ sense of decency, that they interfered and 
stopped the fight. We did not stay to hear the indig- 
nant episcopal lecture delivered by old Chapman to 
our retreating figures. 



CHAPTER II 


THE LOWER BOY 

** One of the great differences between childhood and manhood is that 
we come to like our work more than our play,” — W, H. Lecky. 

It is recorded that in the ’forties some of the boys 
kept dogs, a practice which was winked at by the 
authorities. I do not recollect anyone keeping a dog 
in the ’seventies, but many of us kept other pets. 
My room, during the first year or so, was a kind of 
menagerie, including at various times a dormouse, a 
squirrel, a slow-worm, which disappeared mysteri- 
ously after a few days’ confinement in a hat-box; 
stag-beetles, kept in a drawer and fed most bihously 
on brown sugar, on the advice given me by Fisher 
the shopman up town ; several birds, goldfish, 
newts, a miller’s thumb, sticklebacks, caddis worms, 
water-boatmen, and a tortoise. 

Sometimes I went into school with my dormouse 
in the pocket of my jacket, a material interruption 
to my studies. A few books standing on end formed 
a temporary kraal within which he took his exercise, 
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and from which he escaped when in an active mood, 
and had to be speedily retrieved before he should be 
seen by the master. On one occasion I was stumbling 
over a saying-lesson straight in front of Lovett 
Cameron, and the mouse climbed out of my pocket on 
to my shoulder. Cameron was a kindly man, and, 
on my promising not to repeat the offence, let me off 
the impending pcena. After this the mouse’s ex- 
cursions had to be confined to the picture cords and 
curtains of my room. 

Originally I htmg my gold-fish in a glass bowl, 
suspended by a string, at the open window, that they 
might get the benefit of the sunshine. This was too 
great a temptation to “ Mad ’Unt,” son of Ward Himt, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, who lived opposite at 
Rouse’s, and he slung a stone at the bowl with a 
catapult, and when I returned to my room I found 
the fish with gaping gills flapping on the floor. Missiles 
from Rouse’s caused no surprise in those days. The 
purchase of a new bowl was too great a strain on my 
finances at the time, so I kept the fish in my basin, 
transferring them to the teapot whenever I washed. 

My tortoise I kept in my window-box, where he 
could bask and eat green food. He was a foolish 
beast, for he fell into the street below, so I bored a 
hole in his shell near the tail, and tethered him with 
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a piece of string, trusting in his good sense not to fall 
over again, but he never learnt wisdom. Day after 
day would I find him suspended head downwards, 
helplessly waving his legs in the air. The brain of 
a tortoise, like its movements, is very slow and irre- 
sponsive, and I often wondered whether he felt any 
gratitude to me for the precautions I took for his 
safety. This reminds me of the story of Sydney 
Smith, who, when asked by a child whether, if a 
tortoise was stroked on the back, it would be pleased, 
responded : “ Why, you might as well scratch the 
dome of St. Paul’s to please the Dean and Chapter ! ” 

The rooms where we carried on our studies were 
under the arches of School Yard. They were gaunt, 
bare, and dusty. There were no desks, only seats, 
and we had to balance our books on our knees. The 
diamond-paned windows gave on the wall, and this 
led to much inattention, as we all took an intelligent 
interest in what went on in the street. If a four-in- 
hand passed by with a merry warning from the horn 
it took Mr. Cameron all his time to keep us to the 
point. 

School Yard brings us to the bed-rock of things. 
There we would con the rudiments of grammar and 
syntax to the last minute before entering school. 
Doggerel rhymes in the Latin grammar, such as 
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“ Common are to either sex artifex and opifex,'’ 
would be hurriedly committed to memory, and those 
of us who felt secure of remembering the task would 
while away a few minutes with an old blackened fives’ 
ball between the buttresses of chapel on the first 
primeval fives’ court, whence the mysteries of “ Pepper- 
box ” and “ Dead Man’s Hole ” originated. A family 
tradition that my grandfather^ had been " keeper of 
the fives ” in his day made those well-worn, vmeven 
flagstones hallowed ground to me. Those grimy 
arches and pillars which support Upper School, worn 
by time, and carved by the knives of successive gener- 
ations, how old and solid they seemed to us then, 
mighty as the legs of Atlas ! For, owing to some 
inscrutable law of development, things appear larger 
and more imposing to the child than to the man, the 
clear-cut impression on the yoimg mind is magnified 
by the memory and so decorated by Romance that 
the man, on revisiting the scenes of his boyhood, is 
almost staggered to find how small they are. 

The procession of gowned giants, who at eleven- 
o’clock school filed into " Chambers,” that council 
of the gods, or thirty tyrants, whichever we chose to 
regard them, were really ordinary-sized mortals. 
What they talked about was an object of endless 

* John Taylor Coleridge, afterwards puisne judge. 
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speculation. Did they plan schemes for our punish- 
ment ? did they tell each other of om: wickednesses ? 
and, when one came out with a smile on his face, 
was it at some joke at our expense, or was it at some 
deep-laid plot for our ruin ? Sometimes, after we had 
got into a scrape, my tutor would be delegated to 
" do what he could ” with the outraged master ; then 
“ Chambers ” was very fateful to us. We would sit 
in a tremble during eleven-o’clock school, wondering 
whether an important praepostor would burst into the 
room and demand, “ Is So-and-so in this division ? ” 
and, on an affirmative answer being given, “ He’s to 
stay.” All eyes would be turned on you in mute 
inquiry, aind you assumed a blushing air of indiffer- 
ence as you whispered to the boy next you : “ It’s 

that silly ass , I shirked doing his beastly ■poena.” 

It was a question of luck ; sometimes pcenas poured 
on you from every quarter, you couldn’t do one with- 
out neglecting the rest, therefore you did none of 
them, and played the game of bluff till the black day 
of reckoning came. 

Next door to Chambers wais Lower School, the 
locus suppUcii of the lower boy. There the great 
“ Judy ” held his court, and a summons to a levee 
in that grim precinct was full of moment. Boys used 

to sit on the wall outside to cool themselves sufficiently 

B 
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on the stones for the nervous encounter. A queer- 
looking figure was “ Judy ” Dumford, with a slight 
stoop of the shoulders, a white neckcloth wound 
twice round his stick-up collars, after the old fashion, 
with lower jaw protruding like a nutcracker, and his 
hair brushed forward over his ears from behind in 
what was called a “ cad curl,” probably because the 
custom lingered among costermongers. And then 
his trousers I They were indescribable, except that 
they were invariably too short, and showed a large 
expanse of white cotton sock between their bases 
and his low shoes. Such was the school executant 
on lower boys. He read your complaint, and asked 
for an explanation of your presence there, a perfectly 
useless formula, for I never knew an excuse avert a 
flogging. You stanomered forth something, which was 
promptly interrupted by “ He-he ! ” exclaimed in a 
kind of diminished seventh, with which he premised 
all his remarks. “ Very idle boy, very idle boy, go 
down.” After fumbling over several brace buttons 
you took your station on the block, while two acolyte 
“ Tugs ” held up your shirt, then you crammed a 
handkerchief into your mouth with one hand and 
held the other straight down, protected with starched 
cuff, to prevent the ends of the birch curling roimd 
your body. This the old man alwa 3 rs resented as 
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baulking him of his due. " He-he ! very idle boy, 
take your hand away ” ; a command which, when 
disobeyed, resulted in ten or fourteen cuts, a matter 
ascertained by the knowing ones to be preferable to 
the usual unprotected six strokes. “ Go away, idle 
boy, never let me see you again — ^he-he ! ” And you 
went away, smarting as much from the sense of 
indignity as ' from the pain, and vowing that you 
would rather write out endless pcenas than let it occur 
again ; and yet the slate was clean and you were 
free once more from the accumulated incubus of 
punishments. Many a time have I paused with 
aching wrist in the middle of an interminable Georgic 
and wondered whether ! should persevere to the end 
in my cramped and crabbed task, or whether I should 
have it wiped out with a swishing. Let sentimentalists 
who decry the use of the rod ponder well and consider 
what alternative they suggest. It is a growing com- 
plaint against our State schools that education is 
growing more and more expensive, owing to the fact 
that teachers caimot keep order in their classes, and 
that classes have to be smaller in consequence. It is 
easy for one naughty child to paralyse the education 
of a whole class, and the teachers are powerless with- 
out some appeal to physical force. Want of rever- 
ence, the loss of the faculty of obedience, irreligion. 
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and hooliganism is the result. You smack a child 
in the street for some outrageous conduct, and he 
blurts out between his sobs of surprise ; “ I’ll have 
you summonsed, I will.” If a timely swiping teaches 
a young nobleman how to behave, can it really harm 
a gutter-snipe ? It seems a pity that the rich should 
monopolise this wholesome element in education. 

We lower boys felt as if our presence in School 
Yard was rather on sufferance, for we were somewhat 
overawed by the masters and Sixth Form, the latter 
awaiting the Head, who always emerged last from 
Chambers in solitary dignity and arrayed in the glory 
of black silk. Our other avocations were carried on 
elsewhere, “ absence ” being called in the yard of 
the New Schools, and Chapel being held in the organ 
room there. School Yard and Big Chapel were 
regarded as the arena of future glories to come. It 
was good to see that the swells were subject to the 
same disciplme as ourselves, or we might have attri- 
buted to them a greater remoteness and paid them 
the tribute of diviner honours than falls to the lot 
of Sixth Form bo5rs. It was an education in itself 
to see my fag-master, " Ginger ” the Great, chaffed 
by his fellows. He became almost human in con- 
sequence. 

A curious incident happened in School Yard in my 
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first su mm er half. A very dark cloud came up as we 
were waiting for school, and we were standing in 
groups rmder the arches to shelter from the rain, 
when a flash of lightning, avoiding the pinnacles of 
Chapel, those of Lupton’s Tower, and even the metal 
statue of our Founder in the centre, came down into 
the Yard, zig-zagged along the groimd between us 
and the statue, and lost itself by the rain-pipe in 
the comer by Lower School. It made one report like 
a great cannon, and so blinded us that none of us 
could see to construe when we went into school ; at 
least this was taken as an excuse by the benevolent 
Cameron. 

One of the trials of a lower boy was to play in the 
House game. We shared a football field with Austen 
Iwcigh’s beyond the railway arches, to which in flood 
time we had to wade across “ Philippi,” and even 
when there were no floods the small boy rarely crossed 
the shallow stream without being pushed oft the plank 
bridge ; the old bird always went first or last. The 
game consisted of about twenty or more a side, in 
which the lower boy scarcely ever had a chance of 
touching the ball, and very often he got severe kicks 
in the loose bullies by getting in the way of bigger 
boys- But “ kickabout ” was a great institution, 
in which the futmre “ behind ” practised his long kicks. 
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You purchased a ball from fat Powell, had your name 
inscribed in large letters thereon, and used it at kick- 
about, and for passage football at my tutor’s. School 
kickabout was generally held in South Meadow, 
between three and five o’clock school. The big 
fellows occupied the centre of an open crowd, about 
eighty to one himdred yards in diameter, from which 
innumerable balls were shot into the air like rockets, 
making a noise like distant independent firing. If a 
small boy returned his kicks with accuracy, taking his 
volleys and half-volleys with judgment, he was spotted 
at once for “ short ” or “ long-behiud.” However, 
it was one thing to return a ball well at kickabout, 
but quite another not to miss it when charged by an 
opponent in a game. There were some “ long-behinds ” 
who invariably managed to kick you as well as the ball 
whenever you charged them — ^they were the brilliant 
and imcertain ones — ^but you might charge a hundred 
times into the massive frame of L. Bury, you might 
be kicked off your feet into the air, and the ball would 
be between you and his toe ; if he kicked the ball 
before you reached him, the swing of the leg was 
checked like the spent string of a bow, and you never 
felt his foot. I would hazard an opinion that he was 
the best " behind ” at Eton in the ’seventies, and I 
do not forget J. E. C. Welldon at the wall game. 
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It was an ancient custom that, on Founder’s Day, 
Cornish’s should play Austen Leigh’s at the Wall 
before breakfast. Except to those mighty possessors 
of Oppidan Wall or Mixed Wall caps, I cannot say 
the match gave unmixed joy. We had empty stomachs, 
the game was strange, and whenever the ball got 
loose it developed into a shinning match between 
the two houses, in which I never failed to receive 
marks, and we usually returned to my tutor’s himgry, 
with tempers roused, and aching with bruises. It was 
a foolish way of commemorating our pious Founder, 
and I still think that football before breakfast is a 
delusion and a snare. 

In very bad weather, or when floods prevented 
access to our field, we were allowed to play passage 
football in the house, which was a Icind of miniature 
wall game ; but my tutor discouraged passage kick- 
about — ^to no purpose, however, for it flourished con- 
tinuously in my time. The fellow who occupied the 
end room had a noisy time of it, for his door perpetually 
resounded with the thud of the ball. Suddenly a cry 
of " tutor ” would be raised, and the passage become 
vacant as if by magic and a dead silence pervade the 
place, and only perhaps a football left on the floor 
gently rolling itself to rest to denote what had been 
agoing on. This he would confiscate by way of " spoUa 
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opima.^’ But his triumphs were of short duration, 
for we all knew where he kept the loot, and raided it 
back afterwards after a decent interval. The gas- 
brackets suffered frequently from this game, and I 
remember one being partially broken and some fool 
trying to find the origin of the smell with a match, 
which resulted in an explosion and a roaring flame 
a foot long. According to modem notions of safety 
we lived in daily danger of being burnt in our beds, 
for the staircases and passages were all made of wood, 
and we slept in wooden cupboard beds, inside which 
it was the custom to stick a candle-end fixed in its 
own grease on a bracket, and by this illicit torch we 
read at night. In many cases the woodwork bore 
traces, in the shape of blackened patches, of flames 
hastily extinguished in the nick of time, and yet by 
good fortune there was never a serious fire. The 
lamentable tragedy at Mr. Kindersley’s at a later 
date has happily stirred the authorities to adopt every 
means for the prevention of fire, so now the danger 
is reduced to a minimum. 

To return to the lower boy. However oppressed 
he may be by strict fag-masters, however harassed 
by exacting “ beaks ” who refuse unreasonably to 
recognise the claims of other “ beaks ” to his work, 
however battered in Big House games, his horizon is 
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ever full of hope. The time when he will get his 
house colours, go into tails, or assume “stick-ups,” 
or whatever article of apparel denotes for the time 
being the outward mark of a swell, may seem to him 
aeons ahead ; nevertheless, as each half passes away, 
the giants disappear aind smaller heroes take their 
place, the very furniture imperceptibly grows smaller, 
and a day is not far distant when nonsense verses 
and derivations shall be things of the past. In this 
naicrocosm of an Eton world, a step, like that 
of promotion from the Organ Room to Big Chapel, 
assumes enormous proportions, and marks an epoch 
in his career, and he begins to feel that with decent 
luck all things are possible. 







CHAPTER III 

COLLEGE CHAPEL 

** A certain amount of Christianity is necessary for the ordinary man if 
he is not to become dangerous to human society.” — Bismarck. 

Eton College Chapel ! The very words suggest 
memories, to some solemn and grave, to others a 
mere phantasmagoria of boyhood, an ocean of close- 
cropped heads and white collars, a pyramid of tall 
hats in the ante-chapel ; to others some snatch of 
sacrilegious humour as hauntingly insistent as a jingle 
on the liturgy. As two artists may sit side by side 
and produce two totally different pictures from the 
same landscape, so no two memories of Chapel by 
Etonians will be the same ; but a memory of some 
kind, tinged by the religion and romance of our youth, 
must certainly remain fast with us, and we shall cany 
it to the grave. When well on the road to that 
terminus to our existence we revisit the place, and sit 
in the stalls and survey the new faces around us, we are 
almost startled by the permanence of the mechanism 
of custom. There is the same disorderly order in 
which the boys gain their places, the surpliced “ Tugs ” 
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occupy the same seats, the same hushed pause before 
the stage entrance of the Sixth Form, that self- 
conscious swagger of youth under which true modesty 
is often veiled, that stately march of titanic heroes 
whose lightest word makes lower boys tremble, that 
carelessly assumed gait doing duty as a mask of 
character which deceives few, for many of us used to 
declare that we could always tell what a fellow was 
like by the way he walked up Chapel. As Charles 
Reade says, “ There is an animal in creation of no great 
merit, but it has the eye of a hawk for afiectation. 
It is called a boy.” And sometimes a tiny straggler, 
who has run breathless from his tutor’s, will find him- 
self, like a small pinnace, wedged in among this 
procession of huge warships — ^wishing he were invisible 
and could slink to his place unseen — ^while the Sixth 
Former behind him marches on in superb ignorance 
of his existence, like a lion unconscious of a beetle 
in the road. Then come the choir and clergy, who 
walk like ordinary mortals, and lastly the Provost. 
There are the masters " in desk,” in their accustomed 
seats, upheaved like promontories over the sea of 
heads, and we wonder whether they are still as short- 
sighted as they used to be. Our mind inevitably 
wanders back into the past and endeavours to recon- 
struct the “ old famihar faces,” and we seem to hear 
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the thud of the organ-pump vibrating like a distant 
flail as a preliminary to one of Joe Bamby’s big chords, 
while old “ Thunderguts,” the big bass, showed how 
low he could go when he " varnished into dost.” 

In those days it was not considered necessary that 
the choir should have organised help, such aid as we 
lent being very spontaneous. By chance it happened 
that four basses, all members of the Musical Society, 
sat near or next each other — ^Tennant to the right, 
Sandeman, the “2ovSai/tav Ivo/s/wvs" of one of J. E. 
Stephen’s poems in the Chronicle, on the left, and 
J. C. B. Eastwood at no great distance — and when 
we knew a tune we shouted it, but if we did not know 
it we were silent ; there was no moderation in our 
praises, till at last expostulations reached us from 
high quarters. 

The heartiness of our services sometimes approached, 
if not transgressed, the borders of irreverence, for 
there was a custom dating from time immemorial 
that whenever the 136th Psalm was sung at Evening 
Prayer the choir should be allowed to sing the first 
part of each verse alone, and the last part, “ For His 
mercy eniureth for ever’* was then shouted by the 
whole school, culminating in a still more stentorian 
addition to the chorus of ” Sehon the King of the 
Amorites and Og the King of Basan.” The old double 
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chant, ending m a martial cadence, lent itself to this 
robust, and perhaps somewhat rowdy, interpretation. 
At last the head master. Dr. Hornby, and Joseph 
Bamby laid a deep plot to overthrow this time- 
honoured habit, and to our dismay the organ started 
a new chant, Gregorian in its simplicity, and utterly 
unsuited to the triumphant words of the Psalmist. 
We were fairly cornered; we stared open-mouthed 
at each other in wonder at the audacity of the autho- 
rities, while the choir, regretting in their hearts, I am 
sure, the loss of the old chant, went tamely on their 
course with suppressed smiles. But custom dies hard, 
and, after a few verses, the old tune surged up from 
the mass of boys and did battle with the new, and, I 
am sorry to say, a most irreverent pandemonium 
ensued. The waves of discord rose higher and higher, 
while it was doubtful which chant would gain the 
victory, till the organ came to the rescue of the choir 
with its heavy artillery of big stops. There was 
nothing to be done against such odds, and though the 
fire was returned with vigour from time to time from 
various entrenchments, notably the distant heights 
of the altar steps, the choir triiimphed in the end. If 
this had happened in Eeate’s time there is no doubt 
the whole school would have been flogged, but since 
we had a milder and more diplomatic head master 
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we heaxdno more about it. When next the 136th Psalm 
came to be sung, the older and more turbulent ad- 
herents to tradition had left the school, and the new 
tune was adopted without a murmur. We still regret 
that the old chant is not resuscitated, for it has a noble 
refrain. Here are the two chants : — 


PSALM 136 ( 2 Zik Evening) 
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On looking round the chapel we miss the additional 
surplices, surmounted by the venerable white heads 
of the Fellows, who used to support the Provost in 
the stalls at the west end, a body now swept away by 
the spirit of reform. There may have been abuses, 
and they certainly were not good preachers, but these 
old pillars of scholasticism gave an air of ripe antiquity 
to the place, and the spectacle of an aged pedagogue 
spending the evening of his days in the cloistered 
shelter of his Alma Mater was not an unedifying one. 
We now see these seats filled by ordinary unrobed per- 
sons instead of the stately Balston ; Edward Coleridge, 
*' the Arnold of Eton,” as his old pupil, Goldwin Smith, 
calls him in his reminiscences ; Bishop Chapman, in 
the diaphanous panoply of lawn sleeves ; and the 
princely John Wilder, to whom the chapel owes so 
much, although modem taste is perhaps impatient of 
the colouring of some of the windows. 

One is fain to remember also the quaint figure of 
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Provost Goodford, the “ Cogger,” crossing School 
Yard from Lupton’s Tower, hugging his umbrella to 
his shoulder, as depicted in Vanity Fair. He used to 
say that he never carried it in that way, but his family 
caught him one day red-handed. A breakfast at the 
Provost’s Lodge was a feast at which a shy boy was 
soon put at ease by the kindliness of his host, and, 
could he have done so, I believe he wotild have 
invited the whole school. He had one defect ; his 
sermons were long, with one exception, and that was 
imder the following circumstances : He had been 
preaching for some ten minutes, and was just warming 
to his subject when, after a slight pause, he began the 
next sentence with the words, “ And now — ” At these 
welcome words the whole school rose to their feet in 
a flutter of pleasure, to the bewilderment of the 
preacher, who for a moment was at a loss to under- 
stand what was expected of him, but the hint so broadly 
given was not to be neglected, and he finished the 
sentence in the way we wished, cutting his sermon 
short. The moral of it is that we must have been 
listening most attentively to his discourse. There 
is no doubt that he was careful never again to begin 
a sentence with those two magic words. Our feelings 
were expressed by a writer in the Etonian in June 
1875: 


c 
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“ At the magic words ‘ And now ’ 

Runs a tremor through the hall. 

Joy awakes on every brow, 

Sleep is cast away from all ; 

And the crowd with heads erect 
Wake like birds by sunbeams kiss’d, 

And this is why a certain sect 

Is sometimes termed ‘ Revivalist’ ” 

Mr. Lyttelton writes : “In announcing a coining 
celebration of the Holy Communion, Provost Goodford 
thought it his duty to read the whole of the Exhortation, 
‘ because the Rubric told him to ! ’ His breath was 
scanty and his voice weak, so the performance was 
the reverse of edifying, especially as the congregation 
was standing and couldn’t hear a word. But once in 
about fifteen times he would stop at the usual place, 
about seven hnes from the start ; only if he once went 
on to the next word, ‘ Wherefore,’ pronounced 
‘ Wuffaw ’ very shortly, we knew we were in for the 
whole, and our audible groan was heard through the 
building, as every boy sank back from expectancy to 
a listless leaning attitude if there was any ‘ coign of 
vantage ’ where any portion of his person might rest.” 

An old schoolmaster is not necessarily the fittest 
person to preach to boys, and so Edward Coleridge, 
when he came into residence, started the innovation of 
inviting strangers to preach to us ; thus, by his means. 
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we were able to listen occasionally to men like Canons 
Farrar, Liddon, Wilberforce, Scott Holland, and Bishop 
Temple, and these we were glad to hear, not only be- 
cause they were new voices, but because they were 
good preachers. When the Fellows preached we slept 
or yawned. Michelet, in his La Sorciere, describes 
how the boredom of the Breviary in the Middle Ages 
brought on a kind of disease of yawning which the 
peasants ascribed to the malice of the devil; and 
indeed it is a most infectious and insidious complaint. 
So thought a boy who used to sit in the front row, for 
during the sermon he would open and shut his hands 
slowly just in front of the row of masters opposite till 
he set them all agape. “ Stiggins ” James was the 
only exception, because he used to listen to the 
sermon with closed eyes. 

Says Mr. L3rttelton ; “ Bishop Chapman once began 
his discourse with the question, ‘ What is leasing ? ’ 
and as no boy, and probably not all the masters, 
knew what leasing was, there was something approach- 
ing to a hush in the congregation. But it was mi- 
availing. The sentence conveyed no meaning, and 
at the end of twenty-five minutes we listlessly sauntered 
out of the building, leaving the question of leasing 
exactly where it was before. 

" Archdeacon Balston was afflicted with phlegm in 
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the trachea, and used to clear his throat every few 
words, and speak hoarsely in between. Once, on a 
broiling-hot day in the summer half, he chose the text 
about heaping coals of fire on one’s enemy’s head, and 
began a sentence like this, ‘ On the head — that is, on the 
top— ahem — ^and no doubt in the very centre of the 
top, where — ahem — science tells us there is what is 
called a ganglion of nerves, so that the pain of contact 
would just there — ^aliem — ^be most acute,’ and so on 
for thirty-five minutes. We could always hear Edward 
Coleridge, who was entirely beautiful to look at ; 
William Carter also was audible, but his tone induced 
sleep. Old Stephen Hawtrey was put up to preach on 
the wonderful theme of the death of one of Eton’s 
greatest heroes, Patteson (the martyr-bishop of Nu- 
kapu) ; and all he could do was to read extracts 
from letters, giving the sayings of South Pacific 
Island boys in broken English!” 

The glaring fault of these Sunday services in Chapel 
was their inordinate length. It is not reasonable to 
expect boys to hold their attention through a choral 
morning service with chants, anthem, and hymns, 
perhaps an added chanted Litany, ante-Communion, 
and then a sermon of over thirty minutes. What 
devotion can they have left for the Holy Communion 
at the end of all this ? Small wonder that many of us 
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preferred to attend early service in the parish church in 
High Street rather than communicate in our own Chapel 
after such an ordeal. There were some very few to 
whom neither of the services appealed, souls of a more 
fastidious cast, who preferred the more provocative 
accompaniments to their devotions of banners, candles, 
copes, and the more elaborate ritual of the High Church ; 
these took a further journey afield, and received the 
ministrations of “ Father ” T. T. Carter, as he was 
called, at Clewer, Frequent confession of such little 
peccadilloes into which the schoolboy falls was con- 
sidered necessary by these devotees before receiving 
the elements, so that there were many excursions to 
the Windsor suburb. This was perhaps natural under 
the circumstances, for, in spite of the constant adjura- 
tion by the Provost in Chapel to “ come to me or any 
other learned minister,” he would have been a bold 
person who asked the Provost to confess him, and would 
have caused the good man no little perturbation. I 
am confident that much of the irrehgion of our youth 
and after life was due to the intolerable boredom of 
these long services in Chapel. 

As regards music, our service was distinctly good 
and appropriate, for though Wagner had just begun 
to illuminate the musical horizon in England with his 
novel progressions, and a new era in harmony was 
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beginning, Bamby was careful not to impair our musi- 
cal digestions with new-fangled food; but nursed us 
soundly on Handel, Ptircell, Haydn, Mendelssohn, and 
the Uke. The Hallelujah Chorus was a favourite dish, 
and lent itself to parody by the irreverent. There 
happened to be two Eton watermen, called Jack 
Hatherley and Bob Tolladay respectively, and when 
certain cadences in this chorus were sung by the choir, 
they received adventitious aid from the boys, who used 
to murmur, “ Jack Hatherley, Bob Tolladay, Jack 
Hatherley, Bob Tolladay,” but this underl3dng chorus 
never rose to the pitch of the 136th Psalm, and so 
passed uimoticed. 

On one occasion during the sermon a swallow gained 
entrance by the north door, and, being unable to find 
any perch on which to settle, fiew up and down the 
whole length of chapel. This was enough to rivet the 
attention of every boy in the building, and every head 
turned to follow the flight of the bird in a regular 
rhythm, and one could hear the friction of hundreds 
of necks against hundreds of starched collars, making 
a confused noise like that made by the turning over of 
programmes in a concert room. 

On another occasion, a squirrel, said to have been 
brought in and let loose by the son of a Cabinet Minister, 
astonished at its surrormdings, after scuttling about 
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among the boys, took refuge in the woodwork of the 
staUs, a climbing ground which gave ample scope to 
its powers displayed during a long sermon. The 
person most to be pitied was the preacher, for his 
words were not even addressed to a deaf or sleeping 
congregation, but to one whose whole attention was 
fixed elsewhere. Every eye in the place watched the 
gambols of the squirrel, and when it played “ bo-peep ” 
and chattered among the pinnacles of the stalls, even 
the masters themselves had much ado to repress their 
smiles. At last it disappeared among the organ pipes, 
only to be discharged in abject fright as soon as the 
big chords of the concluding voluntary struck up. 
What happened finally to the poor little animal we 
never heard, but it may be taken for certain that its 
master, G. Hunt, never laid claim to its possession. 

There were various ways of relieving the tedium of 
a long sermon. A tuning-fork, passed from hand to 
hand, sounded on the lower side of a seat or book- 
rest, afforded a fair imitation of a game of “ hxmt-the- 
slipper” with the master in desk. The temporary 
possessors displayed that gravity and unconcern which 
befitted future legislators, judges, prelates, or leaders 
of men ; and it is extraordinary how soon valuable 
talents of this nature come out in the young. 

But in spite of those youthful irreverences, which 
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will probably come uppermost in the memory of those 
who possess a sense of humour, the old boy will always 
look back with love to the simple and hearty services 
in Chapel, and he will rejoice to find the same old hymns 
ringing up into the roof with the deep roar of male 
voices singing in unison. He will probably miss the 
bowed figure of old “ Silver Poker ” Holdemess, 
clutching that time-honoured emblem of the majesty 
of the Provost, in his arms in the manner of “ Punch,” 
limping up Chapel to save his gouty toes, and en- 
deavouring to avoid on his way to the pulpit steps 
the youthful feet thrust out to trip him up ; and per- 
haps a portlier form now hugs the college insignia, but 
such a figure will never cany the same air of mellowed 
respectability and of crusted refinement. It takes 
an ancient foundation to produce such an embodi- 
ment of staid dignity. Banks, clubs, and kindred 
institutions do not do it, for their porters and butlers 
retire on pensions almost as soon as the dignity of 
age sets in, only to disappear and be forgotten in the 
suburbs ; but a man like Holdemess, in the quietude 
of college life, will hold on to the baton of his ofi&ce 
so long as his tottering frame will bear it. 

And the bell ! The old Etonian will be glad to hear 
even that cracked sound, slowly tolling with melan- 
choly note, and getting more rapid just as the time for 
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service arrives. That sound of warning sometimes 
sweeps across the dreams of middle-aged men in the 
far-oS forest or the lone veldt, and they have been 
transported back to the days of their youth, and a 
sudden fear surges up within them that they will be 
late for Chapel, or perhaps that they are hastening 
thither without a rag on but a rowing zephyr ; they 
hasten, but with leaden feet kicking against inexor- 
able fate, and when the Chapel door is slammed in 
their face they wake, glad to find that it was nothing 
but a dream, and yet half sorry that some of it was not 
true, half sorry that in spite of the joys of work, of 
honours won, and reputation assured, they are not 
again enjoying the irresponsibility of youth. Snatches 
of simple melody from Handel or Mendelssohn which 
remain unforgettable, airs like “ 0 for the Wings of 
a Dove,” will rise in the memory of many a weary 
swelterer in the tropics, and conjure up a vision in the 
mind of a tall and stately building, crowned with 
delicate pinnacles and ribbed with white buttresses, 
of canopied stalls, white-robed scholars, the frosted 
and venerable heads of Provost and Fellows, and a 
mass of youthful figures, all gathered together to the 
praise of the Father of us all. Oh, yes, we love our 
Chapel. 



CHAPTER IV 


ITINERANT FACES 

“ In the commonest human &ce theie lies more than Raphael will take 
away with him.” — Thomas Carlyle. 

If we could have a faithful study of the camp-followers, 
minstrels, and pipers and troubadours who accom- 
panied the armies of history, we should have a chronicle 
almost, if not more, interesting than the account of 
the battles which they fought. On reading some of 
the records of the colloquies of some of the trouba- 
doms one is led to imagine that the mediaeval mind 
was content with very little, but one’s interest is im- 
mediately roused at the account of the jongleur who 
juggled with a sword in the face of the two armies at 
Poitiers, and so distracted the attention of the soldiers 
from the movements of the enemy. The amusements 
of a people are a fair indication of its habits, and though, 
as old Etonians, we should be sorry to be judged by 
some of our amusements, still the occasional caterers 
to our pleasure were not without interest and deserve 
a passing word. 

It was only natural that a collection of nearly a 

4 » 
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tiiousaiid boys shoiild be an attraction to migratory 
characters of all sorts, and though the authorities 
discouraged their permanent settlement, nevertheless 
many vagrant exponents of the arts found profitable 
patronage amongst us. Some of them were probably 
the survivors of those who ministered to the high 
revel of Windsor Fair till the beginning of the 
’seventies. The Fair itself had been done away with, 
and Bachelor’s Acre had become the stage of occasional 
circuses and merry-go-rormds, and once only of a 
battle between the boys and the Windsor cads in re- 
suscitation of the old practice. Most of the performers 
were frequenters of other fairs and race-coiuses, and 
could be heard of at Ascot, Henley, and the Derby. 

Without question Jim Crow led the profession. 
He was as much the direct lineal predecessor of the 
great Squash as John Parry was of Comey Grain. I 
never ascertained his real name, though I had occa- 
sional talks with him when, shorn of his war paint, he 
sat placidly fishing from a punt near Brocas Clump. 
Jim Crow, the nigger minstrel, was a sufficient per- 
sonality for us. With oval regular features, not un- 
like the late Mr. Justice Hawkins, he carried an air 
of refinement and respectability, which was heightened 
by the old-fashioned Gladstone collars that he wore. 
This somewhat classical countenance was flanked by 
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two well-shaped ears, set ofi by gold split rings, which 
latter gave a smack of the Indies and the South Seas, 
and a black swallow-tailed coat, reaching to within a 
foot of the ground, graced with large brass buttons, 
and worn over spotless white ducks, completed his 
make-up, for he was hatless. His instrument was a 
Stradivarius among banjos, not one of your twanging, 
metal, five-stringed apologies, but an old-fashioned 
inlaid wooden instrument with seven strings and a 
face like a harvest moon, and its parchment mellowed 
by age. From this he produced rich music, ranging 
from grave to gay with quick change. With the 
chartered boldness of a court fool he interlarded his 
request for money with ready chaff, not often tainted 
by vulgarity, coining adjectives and names with rare 
invention. "Make room, you little slapcabbages,” 
he would say with a wave of the hand to the small 
boys who crowded him. But though his witticism has 
been forgotten, fragments of some of his songs still 
stick in the memory. That, for instance, of the " Pull 
Back,” where 

“ My massa kept a sarvin’ girl 
To wash the plates and dishes, 

Whenever she combed her curly hair 
She combed out little fishes ; 

Wasn’t that a pull back? 

Yes it was a drawback. 

Yah 1 I’m dying for Jemima.” Ad Hb, 
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Or, again, 

“ Head cook, bottle washer, captain of the waiters, 

Stand on my head while you peel a bag o’ taters, 

Divil a bit of difference, either you or 1, 

Big pig or little pig, or root hog or dry.” 

Crystallised in cold print these ditties may appear 
arrant nonsense, but the lilt of the tongue, the merry 
rattle of the banjo, the costume, and the expressive 
black face, carried them through, and we certainly 
thought them more amusing, though perhaps more 
inconsequent, than “ Champagne Charlie,” “ In the 
Strand,” and such popular songs. Some of his songs, 
however, were not to be repeated in a mixed company. 

“Jonah in the whale’s belly 

Three days and nights accordin’, 

Jonah gave a kick, and the whale was sick 
And shot him to the other side of Jordan.” 

Chorus ad lid. “ Pulling on the old coat, tucking up your sleeve, 
Jordan’s a hard road to travel, I believe,” 

was one verse of “ T’other side of Jordan,” but there 
were other verses of a flavour perhaps too Rabelaisian 
to be inserted here. They contained unquestioned 
wit, and their plainness of expression left no room for 
any of that suggestion so often present m songs of 
that kind. You might liken them to the writings of 
Swift as compared to those of Sterne. There were 
no s3monjnns for a spade, and no asterisks. The end 
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of these entertainers is usually unascertainable : they 
simply disappear, and you assume their decease. 
What happened to Jim Crow is not recorded; but 
wherever he is laid there are many Etonians who 
would gladly bestow a tributary token on his 
grave. 

Another quaint character was a little pigmy of a 
man we called “ the Wirer,” for what reason I never 
knew. In the words of the song, “ He had but one 
eye to ogle you by, oh murther ! but that was a 
jew’l!” He approached you flourishing a pair of 
scissors in one hand and a piece of black paper in the 
other, and demanded permission to take your portrait. 
He passed such delicate encomiums upon your beauty 
that, in spite of your almost maidenly blushes and 
disclaimers, you yielded and consented to stand and 
deliver your profile. It was done in the twinkling 
of an eye. With quick, rat-like glances at you, the 
paper revolved this way and that in his deft fingers, 
and he produced a perfect outline after the manner of 
an old daguerrotype. Then, producing a card from a 
rusty bag slung over his shoulder, he pasted your 
image thereon, which was always quite accurate 
enough for recognition, and demanded whether you 
would have it plain or decorated. If the former, the 
price was sixpence, if the latter, he added some gilding 
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to represent the wave of the hair and the shine of the 
hat to give it a spruce appearance, and the thing was 
done at a shilling, and your youth was immortalised 
for ever. The man was a genius, for, in spite of the 
fidgets and grimaces of his models, he never failed to 
produce something of a likeness. His work is imperish- 
able, for it will never fade, and I have seen worse 
profiles on the walls of the Academy. 

There was another familiar figure who was always 
to be seen at Henley, Windsor races, and kindred 
gatherings, and was a miracle worker in his way. He 
had a small platform, surmounted by a board which 
announced to the world at large that he was “ Cham- 
pion Stonebreaker to the Prince of Wales,” though it 
was not known by what means he had attaiaed to that 
eminent position. He was wont to break large flints, 
ploughshares, and bits of iron with his fist. In 
physique he was a mere wisp of a man, a dark, lithe 
Indian in a gay-coloured turban. You were allowed 
to examine his paraphernalia while he wound a silk 
handkerchief round his hand, and, after much patter 
and collection of coin, he worked himself up with a 
great waving of arms into excitement, then, quick 
as lightning, with a sharp cry the little fist descended 
with a dull thud, and the flint was broken in two ! It 
was said that he would break any flint you gave him. 
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provided it was a large one, though I confess I never 
saw him break any other than his own. The only 
point which militated against the lurking suspicion 
of a fraud was the extraordinary rapidity of his blow, 
and whenever he did not succeed at the first attempt 
it evidently gave him pain in more senses than one, 
and yet it is quite possible that we were taken in. 
Moreover, he would take a large swede, mangold wurzel, 
or potato, throw it high into the air, and break it in 
its fall on his forehead. This he did by jumping up 
to meet the root in its descent, so as to make the 
impact greater. I remember on one occasion it did 
not break, and he was nearly stunned and apparently 
in some pain, for he would not repeat the experi- 
ment for some time. His patter suffered somewhat 
in this interval, but he tried again and succeeded. 

Goolah, too, was a character in his way, though 
perhaps more limited in his talents than those I have 
noticed. I saw him in 1908 performing in Brocas 
Meadow on the 4th of June, looking not a day 
older than when we boys laughed at him in the 
’seventies, not a wrinkle m the shining, ugly, grinning, 
black face, and not a silver thread to his wool. This 
leads us to inquire why it is that some full-blooded 
negroes "preserve” so well. I have seen some in 
America, who have owned to more than the respectable 
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age of sixty years, without a trace of it in their appear- 
ance. A stiffness of gait perhaps, an accentuation 
of the negro shufiBle betraying a want of elasticity, 
would be the only outward sign of the weight of years. 
Can it be that, by some beneficent law of compensa- 
tion, being bom low in the scale of beauty, they have 
no good looks to lose, and so keep the youthful ugliness 
with which they came into the world ? Indomitable 
cheerfulness is a characteristic of their race, and I 
think the habit of smiling must be a good preservative. 
Goolah’s smile was “ a thing to dream of, not to tell,” 
and when he decorated his mighty mouth with but- 
tresses of bone to imitate the fearsome sound and awful 
sight of “ the Great Gorilla ” in his native forest, 
you recognised at once that there is a fascination and 
a beauty in extreme ugliness. No European grin 
through a horse collar, no tragic mask, ever came 
near to the Olympian grotesqueness of this African 
coimtenance. The little boys retreated half in terror 
when he stalked on them, thrumming a monotonous 
theme on his battered banjo, only to return again 
exploding with laughter. When he opened his caver- 
nous mouth one was reminded of the old picture of 
the mouth of Tartarus, into which the souls of the 
damned are being crowded ; and indeed no orange was 
too big to go in and out of it without a scratch. But 

D 
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his great accomplishment was the throwing of split 
canes into the infinite. He pretended that he threw 
th em across the river, but as no one could ever discover 
exactly where they fell and examine them minutely, 
a mystery attaches to those said canes. Possibly 
some of them will be foimd some day lying on the 
surface of the moon or the planet Mars, as the case 
may be. The way he started them was this. Out 
of a bundle of split canes of about eighteen inches to 
two feet long he would select one, smooth the ends 
with his finger, wind a piece of string round it at one 
end in some way which was never allowed to be clear 
to the spectator by reason of conjuror’s passes and 
flourishes, then he would make several feints at throw- 
ing it, to divert the attention of the crowd by making 
them look up into the sky and perhaps be dazzled 
thereby, and at last, with a shout and a quick throw, 
he sent the little cane spinning like a top and soaring 
into the zenith till you almost lost sight of it. The 
wind usually carried it to some distance laterally, 
and, as he always skilfully chose his light and his back- 
ground, its fall was generally a matter of conjecture. 
He has been seen, I am told, performing in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, pretending to throw his cane over the 
dome, and whether it actually went over or not was 
never certain, on account of London smoke, but the 
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fact of his attempting it shows that his canes flew to 
a great height. Good luck to you, Goolah, wherever 
you may be, and may your old age be as happy as 
your ugly, good-humoured grin ! 

. As in the childhood of the world primitive man 
had his glimmerings of art exemplified by bone 
carving and rock-cut designs, so the Eton boy had a 
decorative taste in the egg, as it were. This was 
ministered to chiefly by Tom Page in the shape of 
Ackerman’s hunting scenes, cheerful in scarlet and 
green. There was the horse in the conventional atti- 
tude, with limbs spread and poised in mid-air in the 
act of taking a fence, and there he remained to all 
eternity, till you longed to see him land at last, and 
the fox too, like “ Charley’s Aunt,” perpetually run- 
ning. His tail dangled from many a picture nail, 
and his mask griimed at you from among the flowery 
splendours of Fourth of Jime hats. 

But though trophies of the chase were conspicuous 
in most rooms, some of us had leanings toward 
the more peaceful and less bloody specimens of the 
plastic art. These we bought from a street vendor 
whom we called “ Italiano.” He bore the aristocratic 
appearance of a scion of an ancient race, and there 
was a mild air of patronage about him when he offered 
his wares, as who should say I bring you the culture 
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and the arts of the ages for the good of your souls.” 
He was no cheap] ack Autolycus to impose on the 
ignorant, his was no pardoner’s scrip with false relics 
to deceive ; he showed you an antique, a vile copy if 
you like, and his melancholy smile did the rest. It 
became part of your artistic development to acquire 
at the bidding of that smUe a reduced cast of Cupid 
and Psyche, or the Dying Gaul, at the price of a few 
shillings. They became your lares et penates, en- 
shrined on brackets, or perched on the mantelpiece 
all glorious with a velvet border bought last half at 
a knockout sale from a leaving boy, and there they 
remained till shattered by some stray orange or fives 
ball. But even noblemen must live, and he sadly 
pursued the bulk of his trade in reduced busts of cele- 
brities such as Gladstone, Disraeli, and the Queen. 
A royal wedding gave a great impetus to the market 
in heads of " Lome and Louhise,” and the appearance 
of the Shah of Persia on his pink-tailed horse at the 
review in Windsor Park produced many plaster 
souvenirs of his visit. The tastes of the religious were 
encouraged by Thorwaldsen’s Apostles and the figure 
of Christ, but the “ Garden Angels ” were not for such 
as us, for he considered, perhaps rightly, that we were 
past the " Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John ” stage. 
But his heart was with the classics, for he always wore 
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a witching smile and a gentle air of appreciation when 
he offered you an “ antique.” Once, and once only, 
did I ever see him cast aside his impenetrable cloak 
of dignified good humour. One day he was carrying 
his basket of images as usual on his head, when a 
wicked iconoclast, in the shape of a lower boy, dropped 
a football from a window into the basket and broke 
an image of Christ. Spurred by either religious or 
artistic rage, his southern blood boiled forth in a torrent 
of ming led Italian and English curses, an exhibition 
of righteous indignation which would have pleased 
a Hebrew prophet. 

The great Spankie, I believe, died somewhere about 
the ’sixties, but there stiU remained about the wall 
in the early ’seventies two decayed traders in sweet 
stuff, lingering specimens of the race of “sock” cads. 
One was a one-armed man named Einox, and the other 
was a blear-eyed blonde, with a bulbous nose, who re- 
joiced in the name of Brian, and I can only suppose 
that the vile quality of their wares caused a slump in 
“ sock,” for they soon disappeared and left an undis- 
puted market to the shops, viz. Brown, Barnes- 
Brown, and Calif ano. No one need mourn their 
disappearance, for there was nothing to distinguish 
them save that they were relics of a bilious system 
of credit, and parasites on the body politic. 
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Of a different complexion was Fat Powell, who 
ministered to our more active instincts. Who can 
forget that portly figture, evpv-vpioKroi, in cords, gaiters, 
and brown velveteen coat ? And his chimney-pot, 
tallest of the tall, with flat wide brim and mourning 
band ! The distance between his bag of footballs, 
which he carried on his back, and the brass buttons 
on the prow of his waistcoat, must have been a matter 
of five feet, and yet there was an old-world dignity 
about such solidity. You might as well have tried 
to chaff Dr, Johnson as to try to get a rise out of Fat 
Powell. You felt that you were in the presence of 
an institution like the dome of St, Paul’s, an encyclo- 
psedia of sporting memory and football lore. " Ah, 

sir ! you should a’ seen run down and get a goal 

in the ’Ouse Match final in ’64.” ’Sixty-four was the 
Dark Ages to us, and we were always duly impressed. 
In the words of one of A, C. Ainger’s Eton songs : 

“See where the match he stands to watch, 

Who many a match has seen ; 

Cheerful and fat, with high-crowned hat, 

And suit of velveteen. 

He blew the ball, he knows them all. 

The Homer of the fray. 

He sings the heroes of the ‘wall’ 

Upon St. Andrew’s day.” 

Moreover, you felt an instinctive reverence for a figure 
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that seemed to have stepped straight out of an old 
sporting print — ^tall hat, gaiters, and all — and that 
somehow he ought to he canying a rod or gun instead 
of a bag of balls, and that out of his ample tail pockets 
ferrets’ and rabbits’ legs ought to peep instead of a 
red cotton handkerchief. Some bold person one day 
called him “ Tichbome,” likening him to the claimant 
in a once famous case, but he turned it off with 
Olympian scorn, saying : “ I wouldn’t be in his shoes 
for summat.” And indeed he spoke truth without 
knowing it, for it was discovered when Arthur Orton 
went to prison that, among other bodily alterations, 
in order to counterfeit the small feet of Roger Tich- 
bome he had subjected his toes to the most painfiil 
compression and distortion, and Powell’s foundations 
were certainly massive and built to carry weight. 



CHAPTER V 


INDIGENOUS CHARACTERS 
"An acquaintance is the first draft of a fidend.” — John Earie. 

It were better that he who dealt with Eton boys 

should possess an imperturbable temper, but there 

was one hot-headed Italian who invariably rose to 

the bait. To " rag ” Califano in his shop in High 

Street was one of the legitimate amusements of a 

summer afternoon. When he presented you with 

one of his specialities in the shape of a pink, 

white, and green Neapolitan ice, a sure way 

of rousing his temper was to blandly inquire 

whether he put arsenic in the green part or flavoured 

the pink with ham, because you were sure you 

tasted ham. Then, having eaten it, the only logical 

course was to refuse to pay for it, as it was such 

a nauseous decoction. Then after a wordy battle, 

during which his pale face grew livid under his 

paper cap, and his voice grew higher and higher 

till it could be heard across the street, you gave in 

with an air of generosity towards a poor devil of a 

56 
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foreigner who was a bad cook and could not help 
it. On one occasion the late Arthur Dunn roused 
old Califano to such a pitch of fury that black murder 
was only averted by instant flight, for the outraged 
cook chased him down the street brandishing a long 
carving-knife ; to little purpose, be it added, for what 
could a fat greyhead accomplish in the pursuit of a 
future Corinthian football player ? There were times 
when you could not be certain what Califano would 
do in one of his rages, for he broke a teacup over the 
head of an aggravating boy one day, and stoutly re- 
fused to apologise. With a man who would retaliate 
in that fashion you could go only a certain distance ; 
when the kettle boiled over, it was apt to scald one’s 
fingers. 

Who could forget old Brown in his poky little shop 
opposite Chapel ? There he lived in a permanent 
shrine devoted to the worship of buns and ices, and 
the Etonian does not hve who has ever seen Brown 
abroad in the street. What he looked like going to 
church or on a hohday is beyond conjecture, but in 
his shop he appeared to us as an ascetic and chastened 
Ally Sloper. A glutton undergoing a penance of living 
in the presence of an array of good things could not 
have looked more sorrowful, and his face, pale from 
the contiguity of baked bmas, showed deep lines of 
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ill-temper and melancholy, caused by the inability 
to cope with the clamorous demands of generations 
of Etonians for immediate sustenance. He was an 
Ally Sloper who had never had a holiday, whose 
nose had never been tinctured by the use of the grape. 
He, and his daughter, of a still creamier pallor, had 
never been young ; the toil of service had aged them 
in their teens, and had fossilised their countenances 
to the perpetuity of middle age ; their complexions 
were monumental, as befitting a type of the perma- 
nence of Eton institutions. It would be an interesting 
task for a statistician to calculate the number of 
poached eggs and hot buns which came annually out 
of that black cooking-stove. Mr. Lyttelton has sent 
an estimate in £ s. <?. in the following, which I am at 
liberty to quote : " There was no sort of restriction 
in this terrific consumption of food. It has been 
estimated at £10,000 per annum, and certainly naight 
be put at nearer £15,000. The expenditure was, of 
course, often a legitimate addition to the wretched 
supply for tea and breakfast. But, apart from this, 
it did much harm. Pernicious kickshaws at i p.m. 
would take away all appetite for the coarse mutton 
at 2, hence insufficient meat diet when the work 
and play in the day was very trying and the nights 
invariably too short. There is no question however 
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that, as compared with twenty years later, the average 
boy was tougher. 

“ Brown was, in my day, only frequented by lower 
boys. For some reason or other no fifth-form boy 
ever went there. There was no rule against it, but 
a prevailing feeling that it ought not to be. . . . On 
one occasion, about 1873, a huge mob of boys assembled 
outside the shop and shouted ' Brown ! Brown I ’ by 
the space of ten minutes or so, for no assignable reason 
whatever except perhaps to anger the bearish old 
man. This was in the afternoon. Mitchell (old Mike, 
the cricketing master) appeared suddenly with a big 
stick and dispersed us, earniug the silent gratitude of 

little , who was just buckling on his armom: (an 

old greatcoat) to face the seething mass, knowing full 
well his own utter incapacity to deal with the situa- 
tion.” 

Another institution which pandered to the appe- 
tites was “ Tap.” Traditionally supposed to have 
emanated originally from the forbidden “ X,” or 
Christopher Hotel, and being the only public-house 
to winch the boys, and they only of the bigger sort, 
had access, it always seemed to keep a flavour of 
privilege and of “ out of bounds ” about it. It was 
kept originally by Sergeant-Major Hobbs, the drill- 
sergeant of the volunteers, imder authoritative sane- 
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tion, and when he died and was buried with a brave 
show of military honours, which we gave him, his 
buxom widow was allowed to continue the business. 
Whether it was due to the mildness of the beer, or to 
its being an ale-house only, or to the motherly good 
sense of Mrs. Hobbs, I do not remember anyone being 
seriously affected by the liquor dispensed therein, 
whereas, I regret to say, from visits further afield to 
the forbidden resorts of Windsor, boys frequently 
returned the worse for their potations, especially 
during two wild years when a wave of gambling and 
of drink seemed to pass over the school. Naturally 
it did not last long, for the ringleaders of the fashion 
got themselves into various scrapes and disappeared. 

But although an occasional “ diy bob ” slaked his 
thirst at “ Tap ” before lock-up, it was mainly the resort 
of “ wet bobs.” Many an oar has fortified his irmer 
man with a tea and poached eggs at “ Tap ” before his 
tussle with “Dufiers” below bridge down Datchet 
way, and in that inner sanctum what boating secrets, 
what opinions discussed by the chieftains, maTfin g or 
marring the careers of many a budding oar, have 
fallen unheeded on the ears of Mrs. Hobbs as she sat 
brooding over her bar like a hen ! In a comer, on two 
wooden supports, lay the long glass, that precious relic 
of the skilled and deep drinker. It was like drinking 
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out of a monstrous bell-mouthed barometer. To tackle 
it required patience and a steady hand. You took it 
in your hand and began slowly drinking, and at first 
all seemed easy, then a gurgling began as the air 
entered the bulb, and a series of beery waves came 
surging down the tube, overflowing the comers of 
the mouth, and you were lucky if you happened at 
the time not to be wearing a white waistcoat. In 
such a case it were well to follow the Onslow motto, 
“ Festina lente.” 

Further up the street lay a house which was covered 
by no privilege. In it was a low back parlour, where 
sacrifices were made by youthful votaries to the Goddess 
Nicotina. The high priestess of the shrine was the 
black-eyed Kitty Fraser, a little lady who possessed 
the remains of what must have been considerable 
personal attraction. The catechumen or novitiate in 
these rites burned the incense of the mild cigarette, 
and not seldom his enthusiasm for the cult led him 
on to the more manly orgy of a pipe or cigar, then 
he would become weary of well-doing, and the bene- 
volent Kitty would thrust her head out of the shop 
door, cast a watchful eye up and down the street to 
spy out the approaching “beak,” and if none were 
there, a boy, a trifle paler than usual, and with a moist 
feeling about the brow, would suddenly appear on the 
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pavement and hurry back to his tutor’s. We will 
not follow him further, for the heroism of the small 
boy is too sacred for investigation. Later on he 
sometimes found a local shrine for worship on the roof 
of my tutor’s, where the arduous labour of colomring 
his first meerschaum was carried on. 

In former days, and I believe down to the ’seventies, 
Kitty Fraser kept a kind of poena bazaar, where you 
could purchase Georgies and Eclogues and even Greek 
punishments for so much the hundred lines, but I 
never availed myself of it. The orthography of pcenas 
was not criticised save by a few masters, and it mattered 
not so long as the paper was filled with writing ; con- 
sequently there were some ingenious enough to tie 
two or more pens together so as to fill up the space, 
but you had to know your master. A poena set by 
the head master was little more than an authoritative 
reprimand, for the custom was to hand in the punish- 
ment on or before the appointed time to the Head’s 
butler in the pantry ; the top sheet was covered with 
writing, but underneath the sheets were unsullied by 
the pen. What happened after they were handed in 
no one knew, but certain it is that many of us considered 
that the Head was well aware of the subterfuge, but 
was too much of a gentleman to interfere. He was 
very popular among the boys, was Dr. Hornby. 
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Perhaps we owed this delightful state of things to Mr. 
Ljrttelton, for he writes : “ I remember writing about 
four hundred lines of an Iliad, but two hundred were 
blown out of the window into Keate’s Lane. With 
some misgiving I showed up the rest, but heard 
nothing of it. This fact got abroad, and there ensued 
a ‘ slump ’ in lines shown up, but probably a ‘ boom ’ 
in the amount set. 

“ There was an incredible system known as Ex- 
emptions, i.e. a boy who did a good piece of work 
was given one or two or three bits of paper, which 
cancelled a fairly long posna, no matter how richly 
deserved. The scale may be estimated by the remark 
made by a present M.P. (at Eton in 1885) : ‘ Up to 
Roublot (the French master) three exemptions would 
see you safe through bringing a black cat into school.’ 
Often exemptions were got for simply doing a smart 
map, the outline traced on a window, eind a lot of 
unthinking, useless work spent in embellishing it.” 
And yet I must point out that we learnt two things 
of value from those maps — ^neatness and a certain 
amount of geography. 

I think my contemporaries will mostly agree with 
me that, of all methods of punishments, that of com- 
pelling boys to write out Georgies and the like was 
the most senseless which could possibly be devised. 
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The man who invented this form of punishment had 
revenge not far from his purview. If the only object 
was to confine the victim within doors, it of course 
succeeded, but poor Psyche’s task at the Court of Venus 
was not more hopeless and cruel. To write out vast 
screeds of Latin and Greek poems, without a thought 
as to their meaning, in a hurried scrawl, was neither 
good for the brain nor the future handwriting. The 
marvel is that any man ,who has scribbled through 
miles of such punishment retains any power of writing 
legibly at all. But for such detestable practice we might 
all have at least emulated the beautiful caligraphy of 
such men as Cardinal Newman and Benjamin Jowett, 
whose experience of foenas in their youth was probably 
small. I happened to write a slow and laborious hand, 
but I have yet to learn that any master exercised any 
discrimination on that account. 

I have spoken elsewhere of hats. There was a 
tutelary deity who presided over the renovation of 
tall hats in an inner shrine in the shop of Sanders and 
Brown. He was called Solomon. Whether that was 
his real name or not, I am sure none of us knew ; but 
his good-humoured smile suggested benevolence rather 
than wisdom. He was an arrangement in white, for 
his face was pale, matching the background of band- 
boxes ; his hair was snowy, and he wore a paper cap 
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and white apron like a chef. He was a magician 
learned in the alchemy of black silk, for you brought 
him your battered and furry tile previous to going on 
leave, and, while you waited and gossiped, every 
valley was made smooth with his deft fingers, the brim 
reassumed its fashionable curl, its surface came out 
from before the furnace glossy as satin, and you went 
forth to face the world crowned with something more 
than respectability. How many of us have strutted 
at Lord’s before the eyes of London in the pride of 
one of his glorious renovations — I had almost said re- 
generations. If a man wears a smart hat and neat 
boots, I think it matters not how shabbily he wears 
the rest of his clothes. Not that I mean to imply 
that any of us were shabby at Lord’s, for we were 
bound to show the Harrovians how much better 
than they we could dress. 

Beyond ICitty Fraser’s, till you came to the Brocas, 
there was no shop of importance except Hills and 
Saunders’, where you could flatten your nose against 
the window and admire the heroes of to-day and yester- 
day. There you could see groups of the Eight and 
the Eleven decked in the panoply of white flannels; 
the Field Eleven at the beginning of the ’seventies 
with trousers tucked inside their socks, after 1873 or 

thereabouts in knickerbockers ; and the various winners 

E 
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of the House contests proudly regarding their silver 
trophies. 

Then came the Brocas, where, if you rowed, you 
could not choose but become acquainted with Harry 
Goodman. For about two pounds you could, secure 
a “ chance,” which meant that you had to hasten 
down to get whatever craft you could get, so that in 
that case priority of call at “ absence ” was not to be 
despised, but for three pounds and upwards you could 
get a “ lock-up,” i.e. a boat of your own in the shape of 
a clinker-built “ whiff,” or you could share a “ cedar ” 
pair-oar with a friend. Harry Goodman was a char- 
acter in his way — short, clean shaven, and handsome, 
with dark, sallow face and black eyes, one whose 
occupation as a boatbuilder evidently sat uneasy on 
his conscience, for his heart was with the drama. 
Whether he had ever strutted on the boards in his 
yoimg days I know not, but the way he waved his 
hand to Bill to get out a gig from the boathouse 
suggested, “ What ho ! thou varlet, saddle me my 
horse.” His office or inner sanctum was decorated 
with pictures of theatrical worthies of past time, and 
among them I seem to remember coloured prints of 
the great Macready as Ion and Werner, and portraits 
of C. M. Young as Brutus, and one of Miss Helen Faucit 
as Pauline in the Lady of Lyons. Here he would 
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delight in giving vis his opinion as dramatic critic 
upon the plays he had seen in his youth. " Ah, sir] 
Macready was a great actor, the greatest I have ever 
seen ; Kean, too, was well enough — ^flashing eyes and 
all that — ^but give me Macready, sir, for tragedy ; he 
had a presence, sir, and carried weight. What do I 
think was his finest part ? Well, you’ll be surprised, 
not in Shakespeare, sir. The play which suited him 
best was Mr. Sergeant Talfourd’s Ion — ^look at him 
there, sir, in the print — a grand play ; you should ’a 
seen him in that. I don’t suppose anyone else could 
play it. By gad, sir, he was fine ! ” And his eyes 
would kindle with the remembrance as he struck the 
table with his fist. “ There are no fine actors now- 
adays. What ? have I seen this new man Irving in 
Miss Bateman’s Company ? Why, I went up ’a purpose 
to see him last winter, the papers said so much about 
him. What do I think ? ” Then he would make a face 
as if he had smelt a bad smell. “ Thin, sir, too thin. 
Garrick ? ” Then he would threaten us with a smile. 
“ Go along ! you’re getting at me. He was before 
my time.” 

The Brocas cad was an amphibious breed descended, 
I should imagine, from the lake dwellers, for he lived 
for the most part in wet trousers. Notable was 
“ Gaffer,” a short, grizzled oddity, with a fringe of 
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white whisker all round his face ; a battered straw hat 
with a faded Eton Eight ribbon on the back of his 
head, tattered shirt, a patched pair of grey flannels 
on his bow legs, and an ancient pair of fives 
shoes, down at the heel and just hanging together, 
stood for his outfit. If you were a candidate for 
Lower Boy Sculling or Pulling, or Junior ditto, 
this old relic undertook to coach you and steer 
you over the course during practice for a consider- 
ation. To this day I envy the man his heart 
and limgs. To run up to Rushes above " Athens ” 
and back at full speed, shouting all the way, 
perhaps twice over, was all in the day’s work. 
“ Pull your left, sir, you’re gettin’ too far out. Now 
then, you blanketty-blank of a bargee, do you 
want all the river to yourself ? Look ahead, sir. 
Pull your roight, sir, pull your roight ; come into the 
bank,” &c. &c. Then, after the course he would 
encourage you by saying, “You’re cornin’ on, sir, 
foine.” But if you wanted his real opinion of your 
chances you had to get it second-hand, and he was 
very often right. A friend of mine once brought to Eton 
a London-built racing outrigger said to have been 
used by the great Playford, and, my friend being a 
light boy, the bows were well above the water. On 
being asked what he thought about the boat, “ Gaffer” 
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replied in his hoarse voice, “Don’t tell me that’s 
any use; look at her bows stickin’ up in the air, 
Whoy ! it’s scullin’ up’ill all the time.” 

" Gaffer ” was no authority on displacement of water, 
but if you wanted a tip as to the winner of a race he 
was no bad oracle to consult. He knew when a man 
was skilful at negotiating the rye peck, and who was 
likely to gain advantage by taking the comer clean 
at Upper Hope and Sandbank, and the form which 
would tell in the long run. Whenever old “ Gaffer ” 
crossed the Styx I am certain that he gave Charon 
some hints on punting and sculling, and he is prob- 
ably sitting now on the banks of Hades in wet grey 
flannels. 

In the summer half Brocas cads had a busy time. 
When himdreds of boys poured down on to the rafts 
after absence, all eager to get afloat and go up to Surly, 
or perhaps Monkey Island, to lift boat after boat off 
the rack, and put them in the water and supply them 
with rudders and oars and stretchers to the satisfac- 
tion of the impatient Etonian, was not an easy task. 
Then, in the evening, there were breakages and losses 
to be accounted for, and the boats to be swabbed out. 

One named Bob Emmeney had a fishlike figure, 
short and wide at the hips, would perform a courage- 
ous feat, never without the “ consideration ” which 
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screwed up his courage to the sticking point. When 
the hat was sufficiently filled he would climb up on 
the railway arches, ascend to the top of the iron 
bridge, and take a header of some sixty feet into the 
river. 

Then there was “ Sambo,” who presided over Searle’s 
raft, devoted exclusively to the swells in the boats, 
looking like a respectable coachman, with hat peren- 
nially perched on the back of his head, and leather 
belt round his ample waist — a great designer of racing 
craft. He never forgot a rowing face, and would 
welcome any old oar, however disguised with beard, 
whisker, or moustache. He could tell you about the 
great scullers of old; who won House Fours in what 
year; of the prowess of Kinglake, Corkran, and the 
M'Clintock Bunburys in the Pulling ; and, if you could 
by chance get him to reveal his real opinion, he was 
able from his past experience to gauge very correctly 
the chances of the Eight at Henley. He handled his 
boats like eggshells, and had the artificer’s care of the 
craft that he had fashioned ; and now and then, after a 
rough day, or if he heard of a possible strain, he would, 
after carefully placing the eight-oar on the rack, 
squint down her sides and bottom to see if her lines 
were in any way disturbed. He had seen the intro- 
duction of sliding-seats, and had, under the direction 
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of Mr. Warre, made many experiments in water dis- 
placement. 

What is it about an Eton face which makes it un- 
changeable ? The faces of one’s school companions 
change, they grow old with oneself, they grow mous- 
taches and beards, they get bald in the crown, but an 
Eton face remains the same. It is older than yourself 
when you live with it; the eyes of youth look upon 
it as mature or middle-aged; and when you meet such 
an one as old Joel limping about Lord’s or Henley, 
with his short leg, and wearing the light-blue ribbon, 
looking very little older, your mind flashes back to 
your boyhood, and you see him prancing along Com- 
mon Lane and the Wall, and you have a visionary 
recollection of Eton scenes and Eton incidents on 
which it is a pleasure to dwell. 


« 



CHAPTER VI 


TALES OUT OF SCHOOL 

“He who hath not a dram of folly in his mixture hath pounds of 
much worse stuff in his composition.” — C. Lamb. 

I SHOULD very much like to meet the man who could 
honestly lay his hand on his heart and say that he has 
spent an immaculate youth and never committed 
any peccadilloes or got into scrapes. I should com- 
miserate him for the dullness of his youth, or accuse 
him of having preserved all his vices for mature culti- 
vation. Thackeray records of Richard Steele that " he 
was very idle. He was whipped deservedly a great 
number of times. Though he had very good parts of 
his own, he got other boys to do his lessons for him 
(notably Addison), and only just took as much trouble 
as should enable him to scuffle through his exercises, 
and by good fortune escape the flogging-block.” And 
this is a boyhood typical of many men, whether dis- 
tinguished or otherwise. High spirits and a certain 
amount of ingenuity are necessary to a breaker of 
rules, and neither quality can be said to be altogether 
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valueless in later life. Nearty all great and good men 
have kicked over the traces to a certain extent in 
their boyhood, but it does not follow that the early 
sowing of wild oats necessarily results in a good crop 
of grain in later years. Considering, therefore, the 
universal custom of youthful misbehaviour, these 
notes may be made without a blush, save the addi- 
tional redness caused by a fear lest the ego should 
become too prominent. 

For obvious reasons certain gatherings of men were 
placed out of bounds by the authorities, and for 
equally obvious reasons, the chief being that it was 
forbidden, we found means of attending these meet- 
ings. One of these was Windsor Races, which were 
held on the flat meadows on the other side of the river 
i ust above Clewer. The plan was to put on a “ change ’ ’ 
coat, take a boat and row it up to Clewer Creek, hide 
it in the bushes, and after surmounting a few ob- 
stacles you found yourself on the racecourse. The 
betting instinct being left out in my composition, I 
always regarded the knot of roaring bookies with 
a Platonic interest; but there was plenty to see in 
the racing itself, the side-shows, the boxing matches, 
the thimble-rigging, the man who wriggled free from 
the tightest of ropes, and I seem to hear now the rau- 
cous cries of the vendors of eatables ringing in my 
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ears. “ ’Oo’U ’av a bloody orange ? ” “ Penny a 
packet of butterscotch.” “ Barcelona nuts.” It 
was a joy fearfully snatched, seeing that some of the 
younger masters were sometimes told off for police 
duty. Can anything be more desperately exciting to 
the fugitive pickpocket than when he flees from the 
police through the devious alleys of a big city ? — the 
quickness with which he turns and doubles back, 
piling up barriers between him and his pursuers, till 
finally he innocently emerges on a main thoroughfare 
and saunters along with a vigilant eye cast constantly 
behind him ! On the one occasion when I attended 
Windsor Races with a friend, a master who fortunately 
did not know my name spotted us for Etonians and 
gave chase. My friend and I parted in opposite 
directions, and he, by some evolutions which I never 
understood, eluded pursuit successfully. I burrowed 
through the legs of the spectators on to the course, 
ran some distance down like a Derby dog amid the 
shouts of the spectators, buried myself in the crowd 
again, and waited till the race was over. Then I 
went and lay down in a ditch for half an hour, and 
successfully regained our boat, where I found my 
friend waiting for me with a triumphant and some- 
what incoherent account of his adventures. He had 
run further than I, and had fallen over a tent rope. 
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so there was some excuse for his hazy story ; but the 
great point was that neither of us had been caught. 

On one occasion a brilliant idea struck one Aitken 
to attend the Windsor Races in the guise of a nigger 
minstrel. Such an enterprise cannot be undertaken 
alone, so to Basil Thomson he went, knowing the 
passion of the latter for comet, bugle, and music 
generally ; dresses were procured, and their temporary 
greenroom was a small public-house beyond Keate’s 
Lane. The instruments were a pair of bones and an 
old fiddle, which neither of them could play. Those 
who have never had the experience can have no idea 
of the courage required to plunge forth into a public 
street disguised as a nigger. The first stage entrance 
of an actor pales in comparison ; he has accessories 
in aid in the shape of footlights, scenery, and an 
audience in expectation of a given dramatic speech 
and action ; but the nigger carries his own stage with 
him, and, beyond the set song, is his own playright ; 
his text is all interpolation, his scenery his smutty 
face, and his personality and patter entirely his own. 
However, the plimge was made, the river crossed at 
Upper Hope in a punt, and then the minstrels began 
their wanderings, striving to enjoy themselves, but 
hoping to elude observation. But “ Massa Johnson ” 
and “ Sambo ” are too conspicuously labelled to succeed 
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in Tilling themselves, so a crowd of small boys soon 
surrounded them, expecting the show to begin. All 
on a sudden a large and lewd fellow, whose calling 
was to deliver parcels for an Eton shop, opened a 
wide-mouthed shout that they were “ students.” Now 
a mere hint to a crowd, as I could show if necessary 
from personal experience, that they are not being 
treated to the genuine article, is enough to provoke 
instant hostilities, and the only resource is rapid 
flight. So off went the pair riverwards, and took 
their places in a punt whose Charon was to take them 
to their doom, for to their dismay on the opposite 
side appeared two junior and over-keen “ beaks ” 
ready to take down the names of the sinners. On 
landing they were still busy with a previous punt-load, 
and only one — a lanky, foolish sort of person — ^bore 
down upon them, intent upon a lower boy, a fellow- 
passenger. There was nothing to be done but to put 
a bold face upon it, so the two stepped jaimtily out 
of the punt, marched straight up to the master, and 
offered to “ play him a tune for sixpence.” But 
he, more on duty bent than pleasure, waved them 
aside with the contemptuous air befitting a jtmior 
master, and they were free. A race for the public- 
house and a hasty application of soap was the con- 
clusion of the adventure, though Thomson still 
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recollects the curious stare with which Mr. Cornish 
regarded his still somewhat shady countenance in five 
o’clock school. “ For months afterwards the hig- 
mouthed cad used to point me out to his companions 
as the bloke that went to the races as a nigger, and to 
snap his fingers in imitation of the bones.” 

A story runs that a boy, now a distinguished school- 
master, whose name I shall not reveal, attended 
Windsor Races, and, catching a light-fingered gentle- 
man red-handed in the act of picking his pocket, 
turned to and gave him such a tremendous thrashing 
that the purses of Etonians, it is said, were respected 
by thieves for a long time afterwards. He denies all 
memory of the incident, but as the act is thoroughly 
characteristic, I cannot help thinking he must have 
followed the counsel of Jowett, the Master of Balliol, 
to ” make a compact with his memory not to remember 
ever3rthing.” 

There are some expeditions which, like great crimes, 
must be undertaken alone, for, in the first place, 
there is your own “ counsel to be observed and kept 
secret,” and, in the second place, two persons are 
more obvious than one to the eye of an enemy. To 
elude observation successfully is the main idea. The 
use of the bicycle was, as it always has been, I believe, 
forbidden at Eton. Consequently it occurred to me 
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that it would be a capital means of getting to Ascot. 
To procure someone to answer for you at “ absence ” 
was an easy matter : when your name was called he 
simply got behind a tall fellow, waved his hat in the 
air, answered “ Here, sir,” and the thing was done. 
The critical matter was the disguise. Having some 
knowledge of theatrical matters, a moustache matching 
the hair, which would bear a daylight inspection, was 
the first step ; then a pair of spectacles, a " change ” 
suit of dittoes, and a hat garnished with a village 
cricket-club ribbon completed the thin veneer imder 
which the Eton grain diirdy showed. These acces- 
sories were innocently conveyed in a towel, as though 
a bathe at Cuckoo Weir was my intent, to the trysting- 
place under the railway arches, where a man awaited 
me with the machine. It is astonishing what a con- 
venient dressing-room a railway arch makes. I 
enteredan Eton boy, and emerged a nondescript. 
Fortified by the knowledge that few Etonians had 
learnt to ride the tall bicycle at that time, and by the 
unlikelihood of masters recognising me on that account, 
and tremulously secure in my specs and manly upper 
lip, I mounted the wheel and rode boldly back into 
Eton, down the street in full view of everyone, 
up through Windsor, and away towards Ascot. In 
those days the “ bog- wheeler,” as he was called. 
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was the pariah of the road, and I was hustled by 
every kind of vehicle, from the drag to the dogcart 
and fly, and by the time I arrived I was glad of my 
spectacles, as I was smothered in dust. Through a 
kindly introduction by an acquaintance, whose name I 
have forgotten, I was entertained most royally by the 
Guards on their drag, and it became vitally necessary 
to be moderate on account of my journey home, for 
it is as well to keep one’s vision imimpaired when 
riding a bicycle in crowded roads. In short, I was 
successful in running the gauntlet of many familiar 
eyes on my way home, having seen three races and 
many sights, and I handed back my machine in safety 
to the man who waited for my return. Shortly 
afterwards, an Eton boy with a very sticky upper lip 
sauntered back to his tutor’s with a huge towel under 
his arm. He had lost ten shillings in a sweepstake, 
but he had had a splendid bathe ! 

One day I was returning on my bicycle from an 
expedition round Maidenhead way, and who should 
appear from a side road, seated on his ancient horse, 
but " Judy ” Dumford ! I was aware that he knew 
me by sight, on account of two mfortunate encounters 
I had had with him in Lower School, One has to think 
quickly on these occasions, so I contorted my face 
into a grimace which might have won a horse-collar 
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competition, and dashed by in front of his horse’s head. 
My grey flannels gave me away, for I heard, “ He-he ! 
you boy, get ofl that velocipede ! stop, I teU you, he- 
he ! ” and then the broken clatter of the hoofs of the 
old horse, in a half-trot, half-canter, told me that he 
was giving chase. Down went my head, and I 
pedalled for dear life. Either I was a mighty poor 
cyclist, or fright must have taken the strength out of 
my legs, but the old bag of bones behind me, urged by 
the whip and voice of “ Judy,” gained on me, till I 
almost felt his wheezy breath behind me. As long as 
I was not recognised or pulled off the bicycle I had a 
chance, so I held on, grimly keeping up my gargoyle- 
like face and disregarding the jerky shouts of my 
pursuer. There are limits to the staying powers of an 
antique roarer, and when I was favoured by a slight 
incline I shot away, and " Judy,” in mercy to his beast, 
reined in. The last I saw of him, when at a safe dis- 
tance, was a stooping black figure against the skyline, 
shading his eyes with his hand to make me out. 
Quaint, crabbed old man ! and not without some 
modicum of generosity in his composition, from all 
one hears of him, which makes me wonder whether 
he would have flogged me when caught. The odds 
are in favour of it. 

Although he was apt to term anything that he 
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didn’t wisL to do an " awful swat,” the energy of the 
schoolboy was boundless, consequently Sunday was 
a popular day for walks into the country. In order 
to return in time for “ absence ” at six o’clock, if the 
destination was Ditton Park, the “ Copper Horse ” at 
the end of the Long Walk, or Queen Anne’s Ride, the 
pace had to be good ; and if Virginia Water was 
chosen, some of the distance was done at the double. 
To get rhododendron blossoms from Queen Anne’s 
Ride wherewith to decorate one’s rooms was an object 
for a walk, and there being an idea that to pick them 
was forbidden, the blossoms were invariably stowed 
away in your hat ; then, when you hurried back to 
“ absence,” and doffed it in answer to your name, 
there was a floral cataract on to the stones ; but I 
never heard of any boy getting into trouble for these 
larcenies. 

Schoolboys are not as a rule poetically inclined, 
and therefore I do not expect to be believed ; never- 
theless it is a fact that some of us occasionally made 
Stoke Poges an object for a walk, and in that quiet 
churchyard, amid “ the beetle’s drowsy hum,” under 
the shadow of that grey old chturch, with its finger 
" pointing upward to the sky,” one of us would take 
a Gray from his pocket and read snatches from the 

Elegy, while something of the genius loci, the lazy, 
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brooding calm of the sun shining down on the moss- 
grown tombs, and the musical cadences of the old 
Etonian “ sweetly crept into our imaginations ” and 
affected our crude little souls. For a short time 
Sunday “ questions,” dull sermons, and even cricket 
and the river, would be forgotten, and we strayed like 
wide-eyed children into the garden of the immensities. 
To an outward observer we looked like conspirators 
hatching a deep-laid plot among the mounds of the 
dead, crouching together and talking in low tones, 
but in truth we were making our first clumsy flights 
in religion and philosophy, like newly-fledged aviators 
scarce skimming the ground of common life. The 
owner of the book was one Collier, a scholar with a 
penetrative mind, accessible to every impression, agile 
and alert in thought, a boy deservedly popular for his 
good-natured ofiices in times of stress ; he would turn 
you out a copy of verses in a trice, with the proper 
number of false quantities to suit your poetical calibre, 
and in a style which would deceive the very elect. I 
often wondered whether my tutor ever suspected 
Collier’s hand in my compositions ; if he did, he 
winked at it, good man, for he never put me to the 
proof, in spite of the inadequacy of my explanations 
of my mistakes. Collier, had he lived, would have 
been a brilliant man, and one of BallioTs successes 
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under Jowett, but, alas ! bis name was added to the 
list of the victims of Sandford Lasher, for his boat 
was carried over the fall and he was drowned, to 
the profound regret of his many friends. 

’Tis said that there is no fool like an old fool, 
but for cold-blooded, reckless folly give me a youth. 
There was a fellow at my tutor’s with no great courage 
in his composition — ^he would duck at his first bullet, 
I am sure — ^to whom you had only to say, " I’ll bet 
you don’t do so-and-so.” “ What will you bet ? ” 
he would ask quickly, and, on the sum being named, 
he would slowly and deliberately survey his task and 
do it. Close by the boy’s door a rain-pipe, leading 
down from the roof, was held in iron supports about a 
foot off the wall, and at about ten feet off the grotmd 
it disappeared into the wall. At this point it was 
protected by a chsvaux defrise of spikes pointing down- 
wards, to prevent people climbing up. It is there still. 
The bet was laid that he would not climb into the top 
windows by means of this rain-pipe ; he took it, pro- 
cured a chair, straddled over the spikes, and proceeded 
to swarm up the rain-pipe. It was built to carry water 
only, and the stanchions looked frail, but providentially 
they held firm, till he disappeared with a wave of the 
hand into the top-storey window, some fifty feet from 
the pavement. He blessed the honest builder who 
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had fixed that rain-pipe, and came downstairs looking 
a little pale. He pocketed the bet, remarking, with a 
slight tremor in his voice, “ Well, that pipe’s all right 
in case of fire.” That was bravado, of course, for it was 
evident that he had been in a blue funk the whole 
time. That fool is still cumbering the earth with his 
foUy, but he says he has learnt wisdom in his old age. 
I take leave to doubt that statement. 

One H. P. Cholmeley was once standing in the street 
at my tutor’s door talking, as the custom was when 
there was nothing better to do, when Athelstan Riley, a 
friend of his, descried him from an upper window. 
A six-pound dumb-bell lay conveniently near to hand, 
and, the temptation being great, that dmnb-bell fell 
plumb on the pavement within some inches of Chol- 
meley, “ just to make him jump.” I never heard that 
this incident made any difference to their friendship. 
There is a providence which looks after children, 
drunkards, and — ^Etonians. 

Temptation, like love at first sight, is irresistible, 
and he who does not yield to it swiftly loses one of the 
greatest charms of life. Walter Dtunford was once 
seen from an upper window marching along the 
street to Chapel in his cap and gown. It was a thing 
he did daily, and there was nothing remarkable about 
it. But a fellow at my tutor’s happened not to have 
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finished his milk at breakfast that morning. Shoot- 
ing well in front of his bird, like a good sportsman, to 
allow for the motion of the quarry and the shot, the 
contents of the jug fell in a milky cataract straight 
on the master. Thoughtfully the fellow had run along 
the passage and poured the stream from someone 
else’s room. Naturally this outrage raised a terrible 
rumpus, and the whole house was threatened with a 
general -poina, but the culprit lay low and said nothing, 
waiting for the imposition to be set before he gave 
himself up to justice. Rain was expected to fall 
alike on the just and the unjust, but, like many a 
threatening storm, it passed away without bursting, 
to the intense relief of the guilty one, whose dreams 
were haimted by shadowy visits to the head master. 

C. Granville Kekewich was once sitting with others, 
working away quietly, and Arthur James, his tutor, 
was walking about the room, when a voice was heard 
from above, “ Pretyman, shall I ? ” A reply was 
heard, “ Yes, go on.” And a large coal descended 
into the pupil-room through the skylight, amid a 
shower of broken glass. Arthur James dashed out, 
and intercepted the offender just as he was making 
his escape down the staircase, two steps at a time. 
“ Please, sir,” said he, " it slipped out of my hand ! ” 
What the punishment was history saith not. 
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I remember once being spurred by a wager to take 
a header off Windsor Bridge, little thinking at the time 
that I had a distinguished example in Arthur Hallam. 
The difficulty was to balance oneself on the railings 
before the leap ; if you slipped and fell fiat, well ! 
it would have been very painful. As it was, the river 
being shallow, I barked my knuckles against the 
bottom, and rose with something of a headache. 

In the early ’seventies the house on the other side 
of Common Lane, which afterwards became Mitchell’s, 
was Rouse’s. Owing to some inscrutable law of at- 
traction between similar natures, all the rowdy char- 
acters in the school seemed to be collected in that 
one house. Farquharson, who won School Sculling, 
and rowed against us in the Jesus, Cambridge, boat at 
Henley m 1878 ; “ Timmins ” Smith ; Cooper, of 
the loud trousers ; Arthur Bingham Crabbe, of sport- 
ing propensities ; Wakefield, the fast bowler with the 
curly head ; and “ Mad ’Unt ” were some of their 
names. Hunt’s window, out of which the sash was 
taken in the summer half, was nearly always decor- 
ated with the spoils of the chase, and was called Hunt’s 
larder. On a string stretched across it, iu full view 
of the street, .depended an odd assortment of game, 
in season or out, it mattered not to him — ^teal, moorhen, 
partridges, rabbits ; and now and then something 
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larger, skinned or plucked, suggested in its outline a 
pheasant or a hare. By a convenient exit, knovni only 
to the Rouseites, night excursions were made to Ditton 
Park and other preserves, and, by the skilful use of 
catapults and engines of destruction, tea and break- 
fast at Rouse’s were converted into heavier meals. 
It was astonishing how easily some of those fellows fell 
asleep over their books in their division during the 
day. One day Hunt brought a dead crow into 
school and laid it on the desk. This roused the curi- 
osity of the master. " Did you kiU that bird ? ” 
“ Yes, sir.” “ What did you kih it with ? ” “ This, 
sir,” said Hunt, baring a brawny arm. This was 
probably absolutely correct, for he could throw a 
stone with the force and accuracy of a catapult. 

One one occasion, rumour had it that Hunt was 
over at Ditton Park in the dim hour of the morning 
before it was light. His quest was either ducks or 
ducks’ eggs, which were only to be found on an island, 
so he doffed his clothes, laid them in a ditch, and swam 
across. He was engaged some time over his .business 
there, and while so occupied he spied a keeper ap- 
proaching from afar. He plunged in again, and with 
hasty strokes returned to the bank ; but, alas ! there 
was no time to robe himself, for the keeper was upon 
him, so he fled, mother-naked as he was. Picture to 
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yourself the unequal race between a keeper in velve- 
teens, corduroys, and hobnailed boots, and a youth 
divested of every stitch of clothing ! On sped the 
worshipper of the Goddess Diana swiftly across the 
plain, with delicate pink body shining with fresh water, 
brushing the soft grass with bare feet, and silently 
fleeing like a diaphanous ghost before the approaching 
day — a fit subject for a Leighton or a Poynter ! Up 
the silent street he ran, a place as deserted as that 
which witnessed the ride of the beauteous Lady Godiva, 
before the curtains of the early boys’ maid had ever 
been drawn, up through the well-known entrance, 
silent as a cat, till he found the hospitable shelter of 
his room. 

The mode of carrying an umbrella in those days was 
to grasp it as near as possible to the point and swing 
the handle with a swagger behind you, but occasion- 
ally Bingham Crabbe would be seen marching with 
big strides into the country, carrying his umbrella 
in the middle with extra care. Outwardly it was an 
umbrella, but inwardly it was a gun, and it was from 
this cause that Crabbe’s pockets invariably bulged 
when he returned from a walk. 

A novel form of booby-trap was instituted one day 
at Rouse’s. A canister of powder was placed on the 
table, a bath placed over the canister, and various 
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pieces of furniture piled on the bath, and when the 
occupant of the room was approaching the fuse was 
lit. The result was an explosion, a wreck of the room, 
and a great hole in the ceiling. We were accustomed 
at all seasons to hear strange sounds from over the 
way. Far into the night the popping of corks and 
the sounds of revelry would ascend into the starlit 
sky, and the lilt of choruses so Rabelaisian that oiur 
ancient apple-faced boys’ maid, WoUard, used to 
declare herself scandalised, and that “sich things 
ought to be stopped,” with which opinion some of 
us, still smarting from fractured windows for which 
we had to pay, smashed pictures, and broken sleep, 
cordially agreed. 

But a Nemesis dogs the track of the delinquent 
schoolboy with more certainty and swiftness than in 
after life. These things could not last for ever, and noc- 
turnal potations lead to heavy sleep in the morning. 
One day a member of this wild crew was missed in 
early school, and his name duly noted by the prae- 
postor in his book. When taxed with his absence, 
like Peter, he denied it with an oath, and said he was 
there. The praepostor stuck to his guns for his own 
credit, and things began to look black for the Rouseite. 
Then several of his boon companions, with a hardi- 
hood worthy of a better cause, came forward to say 
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that they saw him in school, and pressure was put on 
others to manufacture evidence in his defence, but 
such quixotism as to tell a public lie to save a school- 
fellow was too great a strain for the ordinary cama- 
raderie of the school ; the thing could not be brazened 
out, and the result was several vacancies in Rouse’s 
house. 

A story was current in the 'seventies of a boy high 
up in the school who, with the precociousness of youth, 
formed an attachment with a person of the opposite 
sex. How much of genuine romance there was in 
the affair it is impossible to say, for he hailed from 
across the water, where romance is said to be at a 
discoimt, nor did we ever learn the social status of 
the lady. His last half was drawing to a close, so 
with characteristic recklessness he invited her one 
day to tea at his “ dame’s.” They were cheerfully 
discussing that meal when suddenly in marched " my 
dame,” who was the house master. He was a bluff 
man, and comprehended the situation at a glance. 

“ Who is this person ? ” he asked. The boy re- 
plied without a blush : 

“ Oh, by the way, I forgot to mention it before, 
sir ; may I introduce you to my wife 1 ” The con- 
versation then took a serious turn, after which madame 
was gravely and politely escorted to the street ; then 
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“ my dame ” retired to his study to compose an agi- 
tated letter to certain transatlantic parents. Whether 
the lady could produce her marriage lines or not, 
whether she accompanied her youthful bridegroom 
to America, or whether, like Dido, she remained weep- 
ing her lost love upon the shore, has ever remained a 
mystery. In the words of Herodotus, “ it is open to 
every man to adopt whichever view he deems the best 
It is curious how a pernicious fashion will suddenly 
descend on a school, run through it like measles, and 
then leave it purged of its iU-humour, perhaps in a 
better state than before. About the same time as, or 
a little time after, the riotous proceedings at Rouse’s, 
a mania for gambling and tossing seized upon us in 
the same way as the mania for South African mines 
or rubber shares takes an older generation. Every- 
one, except the writer, who is strangely impervious 
to the gambling microbe, kept a book on every horse- 
race; sweepstakes were hastily organised on every 
event, and outside school one would hear, " Toss 
you for ten bob ? ” “ Right.” “ Double or quits ” 
— ^and sovereigns, thick as peas, flashed into the air 
to make or mar the hopes of the youthful punter. 
Money flowed easily, and he who followed Polonius’s 
advice, neither to borrow nor lend, was at once con- 
sidered a curmudgeonly fellow ; and coin was lent with 
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the moral certainty that it would be never seen again. 
But with the disappearance of certain leaders of 
fashion this temporary insanity passed away, and the 
body politic resumed its normal habits, and we be- 
came content to take an interest in sporting events 
without putting all our pocket-money in jeopardy. 
At the same time this speculative passion, hke other 
passions, left behind it many a sore heart and empty 
purse. There were anxious fathers and mothers, who 
could ill afford to keep a sporting son, dismayed at 
these wild ventures, wondering to what it would trend 
in the future, and fearing lest this was the beginning 
of a rake’s progress. 

After all, Eton was like the great world, subject to 
the same tastes and aberrations, and though I did not 
intend to write a sermon, my readers must pardon a 
moral reflection or so creeping in -unawares. 
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CHAPTER VII 

MASTERS 

** The natures that give evidence of being the noblest are just those 
that most require education.” — Socrates. 

A MASTER may be anything to a boy, for the relations 
between them vary to almost any extent and ramify 
into fine shades of feeling. He may be a beast, a 
monkey, or a friend, and oftentimes all three at difier- 
ent periods of his pupil’s career ; you may hate him, 
tease him, or love him, according to the fashion or 
the circumstance of the moment, and this perhaps 
accounts for the widely-varied opinions of masters 
expressed by old boys after they have left school. 
Consequently any opinions expressed here must be 
taken to have been formed in the above fortuitous 
manner, and to be the outcome of perhaps some 
ridiculously casual incident. 

For instance, nobody would have placed “ Duppy,” 
alias George Dupuis, in the category of popular masters. 
He did not excel in wit, like little Russell Day, neither 
had he an ingratiating manner; his very whiskers 
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suggested a hard soul, and he owed much of his disci- 
pline to the deep, rough voice with which he taught. 
Georgies were his thunderbolts, and when the air 
grew surcharged with ignorance, misconduct, or in- 
attention, it exploded in, “ Write out the 4th Georgic,” 
a poem of some five hundred lines in length. He took 
no excuse, and he never let you off. It was as in- 
evitable as an ocean wave, and overwhelmed you with 
the same impassive certainty. There was a certain 
standard of excellence, not very high, to which you 
had to conform, and if you failed, the storm broke 
on your luckless head. To his rules there were no 
exceptions, and some of them were illogically light ; 
for instance, if you had lost your copy of verses for 
the week the punishment was to write out a particular 
Eclogue, a ridiculously mild affair, and accordingly 
you wrote out your Eclogue beforehand and reported 
your verses as “ lost.” An almost indecent repetition 
of this transparent ruse produced no effect, for he never 
altered his rule. Inflexibility was no bad quality in 
a master, for it extracted from us a certain average 
amount of work which others could not get, and you 
aways knew where you were with “ Duppy.” And 
yet, with all this apparent soulless and mechanical 
want of sympathy, he was a kind and tender-hearted 
man. One day in school I was suddenly seized with 
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an excruciating toothache, and, as if to set a seal on 
my misery, I was put on to construe, with the inevit- 
able result of being told to sit down, with the usual 
punishment. At the end of school, to my surprise 
he told me to stay. He glared at me inquiringly. 
“ There is something the matter vsdth you ! ” I told 
him. “ Poor boy,” he said in the same tone as if he 
were setting me another punishment, “ you shouldn't 
have been put on. You needn’t do the punishment.” 
I nearly wept with gratitude. Not content with this, 
he took me to his house and gave me some chloroform 
to put on the tooth, and ever since that day, in spite 
of Georgies and Eclogues, I have had a warm comer 
in my heart for George Dupuis. 

Bo5rs, as a rule, are unerring critics of each other, 
but they make great mistakes over the characters of 
their masters. The manner which a master assumes 
in school, partly to keep order, and partly as the de- 
fence of a sensitive nature against ridicule, and some- 
times the outward sign of natural eccentricity, has 
much to do with it. The pedagogue has to break 
down the natural barrier of enmity with which the 
relationship between him and his pupil begins, and 
the boy has to see through the defensive, magisterial 
manner, and very often they mutually fail. The case 
of C. C. James is an abiding instance of an excellent 
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man misTinderstood. Fximislied by nature with a red 
beard and rugged exterior, a hesitating and unmusical 
utterance gave a spurious air of rudeness to his manner, 
which an apparent lack of any sense of humour ren- 
dered peculiarly uningratiating to the boys. They 
were entirely misled by these externals, and never 
saw, what appeared to me from a half’s experience 
in his division, the impartiality, the inability to take 
a mean advantage, and the kindness which lay hid 
under a somewhat eccentric exterior, and no one to 
whom he extended his hospitality at breakfast could 
fail to remember the family afiection and geniality 
which existed at the root of the man. 

A memorable incident occurred just before my 
time, which shows how quickly the boys’ resentment 
may be kindled against a master, who may be quite 
undeservedly unpopular. Above Stevens’ shop in 
High Street was fixed the model of a ship in a glass 
case, which some merry and mischievous souls one 
day, on their way back from the Brocas, tore down for 
a lark. Mr. Stevens was undismayed, and defiantly 
re-erected the ship with the legend “ Resurgam ” 
attached to it. Old Mrs. Westbrooke, the fruiterer, 
who still lives opposite the house, declares that he 
hung the ship with Harrow colours. This challenge 
couched in Latin, this glove thrown down for none 
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but Etonians to take up, caused an immediate response, 
and an organised attack was made on the offending 
ship. “ Stiggins ” James, happening to be passing 
at the time, interfered, as was his duty to do, to pro- 
tect the ship from further outrage, with the result 
that he was borne on the shoulders of enraged wet-bobs 
to Barnes Pool Bridge, hustled against the parapet — 
some say he was suspended over the water — ^and, but 
for the timely aid of Mr. Snow, who kicked his way 
through the crowd, he would have been put to the 
indignity of an immersion. 

Of a difierent complexion ■vra.s Francis Warre 
Cornish, my tutor ; a delicate and refined scholar, 
whose appearance belied his profession, for he was the 
last man in the world you would take for a school- 
master. His “ was one of those heads which Guido 
has often painted — mild, pale, penetrating, free from 
all commonplace ideas of fat, contented ignorance 
looking downwards upon the earth — ^it looked for- 
wards, but looked as if it looked at something beyond 
this world.” Though Sterne applies this description 
to a monk, there was nothing monkish about my 
tutor ; he was a thorough man of the world, and if 
he was apparently bhnd to some of our peccadilloes 
it was not from obtuseness, it was more from an 

artistic dislike of friction. He could strike, and that 

G 
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firmly, if occasion demanded, but was reluctant to 
strike till he was absolutely obliged, and, if he sus- 
pected anything serious, he would sometimes give a 
friendly warning beforehand, which had as potent 
an effect as the direst punishment, and left a sweet 
savour of gratitude behind it. His methods were 
those of peaceful persuasion, and I have yet to learn 
that they were worse than swifter and more drastic 
ones, for his house, both in morals and manners, 
compared favourably with naany others that I could 
name. Said I more, I might be accused of boasting. 
A salient point about him was that he always played 
the game. If you told him a fact in good faith he 
straightway believed you ; there was never a lurking 
suspicion left upon his mind that you might have lied ; 
and the consequence 'w&s that he got more truth out 
of the boys than other masters. 

Once he caught me flagrante delicto, in the dead of 
night, scribbling a pcena with a pipe in my mouth : 
an outrageous breach of two rules. I threw myself 
on his mercy as regards the pipe, which of course he 
confiscated, but pleaded that I had no other time in 
which to do the poena. “ What a fool you are,” said 
he, “sitting up like this and ruining your health.” 

“ How can I help it, sir, if Mr. will give me 

pcenas?” “Don’t get pcenas," said he. “How far 
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have you got ? ” “ I'm in the last ten lines, sir.” 

“ Well, finish it up, and go to bed at once.” Some 
people would vote this mistaken leniency, but what 
would have been the good of setting me an additional 
fcena? And should I have been the better for a 
swishing ? Perhaps, but I am inclined to think not. 
At any rate, it was some considerable time before I 
got another ‘pcBna. 

With regard to my verses, bad as they were, he had 
very likely suspected that they were none of mine, 
but those of Collier, a clever friend who counterfeited 
all my native false quantities and mistakes, so he sent 
for me one day, knowing that I suspected that he 
knew the fact, but not a word was spoken. He asked 
me why my verses were so bad, seeing that I had had a 
poet in my family. Not being ready with the obvious 
quotation, “ Poeta nascitur, non fit" I replied that 
two poets do not usually occur in one family, and that 
verse-making was not in me. “ Would you rather 
do prose instead ? ” he asked. I was cornered, and 
had to accept the situation, and so an exception was 
made in my favour, and I was sent to “ Swag ” 
“Hiackeray for Latin prose ; to my great advantage, as 
it turned out, for, first of all, I had to do the prose 
myself in his pupil-room, and, secondly, I really ap- 
preciated “ Swag’s ” beautiful and scholarly correc- 
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tions to my clumsy sentences, though I shall be rated 
a prig for sa37ing so. But of the wisdom of my tutor in 
substituting prose for verses there can be no doubt. 

Just as jams are nauseous to some throughout life 
on account of the powders taken in them in early 
years, so the grinding juggeniaut of verse-making at 
school stamps out of some natures all taste for poetry. 
The happy knack of stringing hexameters and penta- 
meters together with ease is given to only a few, and is 
no real test of mental vigour. A man may toss you 
off a copy of mechanical verses on any given subject 
as easily as you fling a coin, and yet be a dull fellow 
after all, and it is surprising how long the world has 
bowed down to this pseudo-classical fetish. How- 
ever, this comes with an ill grace from one who could 
never string two verses together in his life. 

To return to my tutor : he rode us lightly on the 
snaflBe, with the curb kept ever in reserve. He in- 
spired us with no fear ; but he did more, he carried 
with him into his comparative retirement as Vice- 
Provost, where he lives in the quietude of the Cloistem 
and the shadow of the Library, the affection of the 
pupils. Small wonder is it that now, years after his 
house has broken up, the past members of it meet 
annually in London to dine together and celebrate 
the old life spent under his guidance. It is the first 
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institution of its kind, viz. a house dining-club, and 
it owes its vigour to a large extent to the personality 
of our guest. It is not due to the fact alone that 
happily he is still with us that I can find nothing 
nasty to say about him. 

It is not given to eveiy master to keep order in his 
class, and the faculty for so doing is too subtle to be 
defined or described; perhaps it is best exemplified 
by the word personality. Mr. Thackeray, referred 
to above, had a somewhat stem exterior, assisted by 
spectacles and bushy eyebrows, but the boys measured 
the length of his foot to a nicety, uniting together to 
make as much noise as possible. I well remember, 
on my rounds as praepostor, the varied soxmds which 
proceeded from some of the divisions in the New 
Schools ; hoots and booing caime from the rioters in 
“ Swag’s ” division, and vociferous applause greeted 
a good saying of Wolley-Dod’s, or a quiddity 
by Day. “ Swag ” possessed both character and 
personality to a considerable degree, but it did 
not happen to be the kind of personality which 
appealed to an unruly set of boys, and Thackeray 
in the quiet of his study and pupil-room was 
altogether different from the exasperated “ Swag ” 
in division. I seem to hear the low tones of 
his persuasive voice pointing out how much more 
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beautiftil and poetical I conld have made my 
crude prose. There was the real Thackeray, the 
scholar and the gentleman, as he appeared to those 
who saw him apart from the conflict and strife of 
school life, and there are few of us whose good wishes 
he did not carry with him into his retirement to the 
Rectory of Mapledurham, a place of peculiar charm 
and redolent with the memories of many a child 
of Eton. 

From the foregoing it may be naturally inferred 
that the opportunities of relief from work were many 
and various, and an ingenious youth could easily 
obtain a partial immunity by playing off one master 
against another. The teaching was too much sub- 
divided among the masters, and too much was re- 
quired from the average individual boy. The latter 
statement may cause surprise, but I will maintain 
that none but the clever, or the exceptionally industri- 
OTis, could fully satisfy the claims of each master, 
e.g. yomr tutor, your classical-division master, your 
mathematical master, your French master, and your 
science master ; consequently a smattering of know- 
ledge came to be accepted as being better than none 
at all, instead of a thorough grounding in fewer sub- 
jects. Added to this we had three half-holidays a 
week, during the afternoons of which we were not 
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supposed to work. “ Sapping ” was not taken as 
an excuse for not pla3dng football. 

" Whole holidays,” writes Mr. L5dtelton, " were 
given for every Saint’s Day and Royal anniversaries. 
Occasionally, but very rarely, two whole school-days 
would be wiped out in one week. Of course in the 
summer term the time for work was absurdly limited, 
but the same amormt nominally exacted. It was 
freely scamped. 

“ In reference to this WiUiam Johnson once wrote 
(in June) at the end of some idle verses : 

* O utinam veniant effiisis nubibus imbres 
O utinam pueros ludere lympha vetet ! 

Quinque dies ludunt ; ludo socordia crescit : 

Grex piger ad libros imbre j'ubente redit ? ’ 

The last assertion is most disputable.” 

And as regards cribs he adds : " Nearly all the bojs 
up and down the school used cribs, and it was a common 
thing to see in my dame’s library a lower boy reading 
aloud a Juvenal crib to some six big fellows, who 
rapidly wrote the English of the hard words down on 
the margin. Occasionally a boy would be detected 
if he construed Ranae, the young, pullis, of a frog ; 
then there would be a fuss, perhaps a punishment, 
and a confiscation of the Bohn volume ; but no at- 
tempt whatever was made at extirpating the mischief. 
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The result was that scores left Eton unable to construe 
the simplest Latin or Greek author.” 

This raises a question of interest, in which I am bold 
enough to differ from so high an authority, though any 
opinion expressed here is necessarily that of a lay 
mind. It seems to me that the old worship of classical 
scholarship, to the almost total exclusion of other 
branches of knowledge, is gradually dying away, and 
that the growth of science during the last fifty years 
has made such claims on human intelligence that the 
classics can no longer hold their old place. The 
question is, how to preserve the classics for our use 
in education ? 

I cannot help thinking that, for the average mind, the 
plodding method of ploughing through the dictionary 
and grammar to get the sense of a passage ; the halting 
in the midst of a resonant period, so that all sense of 
poetry and meaning is lost ; the meticulous conning of 
only a short section, losing thereby its artistic relation 
to the rest, is not a good one ; and the whole system of 
parsing, derivations, and the rest, will have to be 
discarded for something better and less cumbrous. 
Would a Frenchman learn his Shakespeare on such a 
plan, or would you tackle Don Quixote in the original 
with a Spanish grammar and a dictionary of the size 
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of a “ Liddell and Scott ” ? The mere fact that Latin 
and Greek are dead languages does not seem to neces- 
sitate the teaching of them in this laborious manner, 
whereby the love of poetry and the interest in the 
story are crushed out of the unlucky student. There 
are good cribs and bad cribs, and I see no reason 
why a good translation, judiciously used in school, 
should not be a legitimate aid to the understanding 
of an author. After all, familiarity with the language 
is the chief end to be aimed at, and not to get at the 
various readings of obscure passages by the scholiast, 
or to fix in the mind some trivial exceptions to a 
general nale, like “ Common are to either sex, Artifex 
and Opifex,” excellent memorice technica though they 
were. To how many thirsty souls have the floodgates 
of Greek drama and poetry been opened by the beautiful 
translations of Professor Gilbert Murray and others ? 

However, this is rank heresy, and only the opinion 
of an individual who has dimly perceived in his youth 
the glories of the ancients shining fitfully through the 
cumbersome barriers of grammar and dictionary. 

It was in the decade of the ’seventies that the old 
school of masters died off, and anew era began. They 
were a quaint crew, with the characteristics and habits 
of a bygone age. The armour of defence I have alluded 
to above had thickened by age into a homy shell of 
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eccentricity and mannerism, under which the real 
man lay hid : the humanity was lost in the school- 
master. They had grown grey in the service, and 
had become as much creatures of routine as chief 
clerks in old-established firms. Their dress was an 
indication of this. For a master to appear in and 
about Eton in any other garb than the tall hat, white 
tie, and black coat, would have been an outrage on 
the community, and to meet a master in the holidays 
in a light suit and coloured tie caused a mild shock of 
surprise to an Etonian. It is true that they were for 
the most part parsons. If I do not adequately de- 
scribe each one of this queer group, it is from want of 
personal experience. 

There was “ Johnny ” Yonge, who rode solemnly 
about the country on his bony white horse, “ Gehazi.” 
When you met him on the road, he gazed at you with 
those inscrutable blue eyes, wistfully inquiring, not 
whether you were a boy, but whether you were a false 
quantity, and, if satisfied that you scaimed, he passed 
on, revolving classical quotations in his head and 
dreaming of Mount Olympus. His picture, more a 
portrait than a caricature, by the hand of E. C. Teimy- 
son d’Eyncourt, now Metropolitan magistrate, still 
exists enshrined in glass on the walls of the classroom 
where he taught, to remind a yomiger generation of 
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what manner of man he was. If the right sort of 
Juvenile artist could be encouraged, what a gallery of 
history and character might we not have to adorn 
those bare walls ! But the pencil, as in this case, has 
to be spontaneous, and encouraged youth is apt to 
be self-conscious. But we thank the authorities for 
preserving from the wall-stainer this memorial of the 
old man. 

Then there was WoUey-Dod, called “WoUah 
Doddah ” in imitation of his speech, a gentleman, a 
sportsman, and a character. Over six feet in height, 
thin, and long-limbed, he looked like an elongated 
Lord Palmerston, with his spruce side-whiskers and 
clean-shaven mouth. His gait was an aristocratic 
swagger, with which he strode along, swinging his 
arms with almost a Jaunty air, and his march up 
Chapel to his seat was a thing to remember. As 
everything about him was tall, including his house, 
his son, and his daughter, so the key of his division 
door, which he used to swing depending from the little 
finger of his right hand, was the longest in the school. 
A story hangs to that key. Grenville-Grey, happening 
to be seated Just in front of his desk, had gone fast 
asleep. You might slumber peacefully at a distance 
from WoUey-Dod and not be noticed, but under his 
very nose was a different matter. Dod took up the 
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key and, reaching forth with his long arm, struck 
poor Grey on the head with the key six times, accen- 
tuating the sentence, “Wike tip, Granville Grfy, 
Ciptain of the B6ats ! ” The autocrat of the river 
had a headache that evening. 

Dod was nothing if not rhetorical. His hahit was 
to intersperse the lesson with stories and illustrations 
of his own, which, coming as they did as a pleasant 
interlude to the work, were greeted with hearty ap- 
platise and choruses of “ Hear, hear, sir ! ” These 
were but feebly suppressed, for he loved a responsive 
division, and I well remember the vodferous and pro- 
longed cheering which greeted a casual reference of 
his to a tall man who lived in a tall house and had a 
tall daughter. Certainty and system are great benefits 
in this changeable world, and we blessed his lenient 
and unbroken rule of never exacting more than six 
or eight lines from each of us at a saying-lesson. Con- 
sequently, like scouts, we mapped out the unknown 
country into sections, and each learnt his fragment, 
and when we came to the end of that, we gave him 
the signal by hmnming and hawing, and he always 
flew to the rescue by putting on the next man. It 
was all done with the gravity of augurs, only we re- 
frained from the sacrilegious wink. One day a 
wretched “ Tug,” whose memory I revile to this day 
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though I have forgotten his name, raced away in- 
continent far beyond his allotted space, and the whole 
division was put to the utmost consternation. We 
counted heads and tried to reform our arrangements, 
to no purpose whatever, because the next two or three, 
who were put on in their order, broke down hopelessly. 
We were all at our wits’-end, till at last one fellow 
boldly started to repeat the section he had learnt, 
though it was out of its order, and to our intense relief 
WoUey-Dod sat like an image, covering his face with 
his long, bony fingers, and said nothing as he watched 
the tessera of our pattern falling into place with 
amused sympathy. We gave that " Tug ” a mighty 
bad time afterwards, and the offence was never re- 
peated. If he did not teach us much, at least Wolley- 
Dod was a very popvJar master. 

Speaking of saying -lessons reminds me of the 
simpler method we employed when in Austen Leigh’s 
division. For some reason or other he used to hold 
early school in his own pupil-room at his house. 
Under the projection of his rather high desk the first 
boy would stick into a crack in the wood the printed 
pages tom out of the book, and it was astonishing how 
our memories returned to us when we sought inspira- 
tion from our toes. Then the lag of the division, having 
struggled through with the right amotmt of hesitation. 
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would surreptitiously pocket these “ aids to reflection.” 
This was forgotten one unlucky day and the fraud 
discovered, and then it became apparent what shocking 
memories we had from want of practice. " Flea ” 
Leigh was a successful teacher in other respects, for 
he had an incisive way of slowly emphasizing his re- 
marks, as who should say, “ Put that in your pipe and 
smoke it,” and then he would gaze round the division 
with protrusive imder-lip to watch the effect of his 
words ; and when it took the form of, “ The ignorance 
of this division is positively appalling,” we thought it 
time to mind our p’s and q’s. And when he transfixed 
us with, “Write out and translate the lesson — on 
broad-rule paper — with accents and stops — ^and bring 
it to me at one o’clock — and the next time it occurs I 
shall decidedly complain of you ” — ^life began to lose 
a deal of its charm. 

One morning, one Cooper, of Rouse’s, turned up at 
early school in trousers of the loudest pattern ; huge 
red checks, a dernier cri of the fashion of the day, 
adorned his not very lengthy limbs. Austen Leigh 
fixed him with an astonished stare. " Cooper, where 
did you get those trousers ? ” “ Tom Brown’s, sir.” 
“ They are an outrage on respectability. Go back 
to your dame’s, and come back at once in a pair of 
subfusc hue, and if I see them again I shall stop your 
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leave. Now go!” It was generally reported that 
Cooper had to borrow a pair of trousers quiet enough 
to suit Austen Leigh in his then mood. 

Then there was “ Tolly ” Wajrfce, a mild and kindly 
teacher, looking like a cultivated gardener, with his 
beard, shaven upper-lip, and massive head which 
contained a knowledge well-nigh encyclopaedic. He 
carried an impassive dignity about him, which made 
him respected. A man who could successfully play 
three games of chess at one time with his eyes blind- 
folded was a mental wonder. 

" Jimmy ” Jojmes, too, of whom I do not recollect 
an evil word spoken — a Christian soul, whose benevo- 
lence was stamped on him by the melancholy smile 
which he carried in his pale face, and whose speech 
was characterised by strongly burred r’s and a slow 
drawl — ^he, the kindliest of men, by some irony of 
circumstance, once flogged a noble lord thrice in one 
day 1 What the offences were which merited so drastic 
a punishment I never heard, but heinous they must 
have been. It is a curious turn of fortune which often 
places the most peaceful of men under the necessity 
of taking violent action in the crises of life, and so it 
is with the mildest of schoolmasters. When I was 
a new boy he hailed me across Keate’s Lane with, 
" Come heerr, you boy, what’s yourr naame ? ” I 
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was frightened to death, thinking I had transgressed 
some rule, and gave my name in a trembling voice. 
" I thought so,” he drawled, ” ye’rre verry like yrr 
maajurr.” And he dismissed me with one of those 
smiles which made me feel as if I had received a 
blessing. This was my one and only dealing with 
" Jimmy Jaines.” And yet this staid old gentleman 
was said to have performed in his youth the astounding 
feat of running round the bevelled edges of the walls of 
a fives court, and jumping the pepper-box at the end ! 

Another quaint person was “ Hoppy ” Daman, 
called thus on accotmt of the springy gait with which 
he walked. Being short in stature, and a winner of 
walking-races in his youth, he had acquired the long 
stride which necessitated an up-and-down motion of 
the head. He was a great believer in athletic exercises, 
and during the time in which we did the sums which 
he set us in the old Mathematical Schools, at the end 
of Keate’s Lane, he would sally forth into the little 
garden which lay at the back, and rush up and down 
with the garden-roller, or go through vigorous evolu- 
tions with a heavy pair of dumb-bells, and then he 
would return with a smile of satisfaction, saying, " I 
feel better now.” He was no respecter of bools, for 
at the beginning of school he would hml them at our 
heads, dealing them round the room like a pack of 
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cards, and if j'ou missed catching the “Hamblin 
Smith” or “Euclid,” he would yell out “Butterfingers !” 
To drum into our thick heads the important fact that 
things which are equal to the same thing are equal 
to one another, he would tell a story of a Windsor 
soldier, who wished to prove he was of the same height 
as a London soldier, sending a comrade of equal stat- 
ure with him to London to measure himself against 
the London soldier, the angle A, B, C, being ” the 
man who went in the train ” ; and his wrath was 
kindled greatly when a boy suggested that there 
might be a railway accident on the way. He could 
stand a deal of juvenile chafi with good-humour, but 
there was always a point beyond which you could not 
go ; after that he was adamant, and the pimishment fell 
with certainty, and there was no reprieve. But there 
was much that was lovable in his quaint, buoyant 
eccentricity. 

In my time there were four real dames left : Mis 
Gulliver, Madam de Rosen and Mrs. Drury, who kept 
small houses, and Miss Evans; and the greatest of 
these was Jane Evans. The history of the house has 
been ably and exhaustively written by Major Gambier 
Parry, but the characters of the Evans family have 
been limned with a sure hand by Mr. L3d;telton, the 
present head master. 

H 
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" Without the disorderly genius of her sister, she 
yet has always shown a singular capacity for judging 
a boy’s character, and the same royal disregard for 
logic in the reasons which she would allege either for 
not taking a boy, or for getting rid of him. But she 
was gifted with a pre-eminent combination of humour 
and serenity. No trouble, or complication of troubles, 
prevented her from seeing the ludicrous side of things, 
and her power of narrative was simply delightful. 
She never forgot an old boy, and never remembered 
what year he was in her house ; and agam, while he 
was in her charge she would ceaselessly think of him 
and watch him ; then, if a collapse came, she washed 
her hands of him, and, satisfied that she had done her 
best, refused to let the tragedy disturb her rest any 
more. Similarly, she never followed her boys’ after- 
careers. Certainly the present vagaries of fifty-four 
sons of London West-Enders were a sufficient tax 
on anyone’s sympathies. 

“ The governing of the house was conducted on an 
almost unique principle. Miss Evans never set any 
punishments, and made no rules. There was one in 
nominal existence, that no boy was to go into 
another’s room after evening prayers, 9.30 p.m., but it 
was frequently transgressed. Already, by 1868, there 
was a strong tradition of self-government sprung up, of 
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Neville, captain about 1863-4. Before that time there 
is no doubt that it was an uncommonly rough place, 
but then ‘ Beeves ’ (old Mr. Evans) was virtual ruler 
instead of nominal. Miss Jane’s skill lay in her 
managing to infuse a spirit of loyalty into the top 
boys, and making them feel that the good conduct of 
the house depended on them, as it certainly did, and 
the result was marvellously successful.” 

This system of self-government was largely carried 
into effect in other houses in the ’seventies, and was, 
and I hope alwa3re will be, one of the characteristics 
of Eton life. We do not possess a crjrstaUised moni- 
torial system, but we have the kernel of it in the 
delegated responsibility given to the upper boys, 
which is in itself of great educational value. 

Seldom does a master go through his career at Eton 
without some nickname becoming attached to him, 
and by that nickname he is known for the rest of his 
life. What Etonian ever thinks of the Reverend 
F. E. Dumford ? Few, indeed, ever remember that 
“ Judy’s ” initials were F. E. 

But there was one single exception to the general 
rule. I never heard that Mr Edmond Warre, as he 
then was, ever had a nickname. I remember one 
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fellow, smarting from a pcena set by him, calling him 
a “king of beasts,” but that epithet, when analysed, 
appears to be a certain tribute to his leonine qualities. 
Any epithet would have to be a superlative, because 
he loomed so large on our youthful horizon. It was 
not his scholarship, though that was considerable, 
which appealed to us boys — I speak as one who was 
never in his division — so much as his splendid strength 
of character and body, his resonant and appealing 
voice, and his commanding presence. Such a man, had 
he not been a schoolmaster, would have inevitably 
taken the lead in any other walk of life, but his gifts 
were peculiarly fitting for the career he chose. Formed, 
both in character and appearance, in a heroic mould, 
he became at once the chief of the assistant-masters, 
and the example to the boys of what a man should be. 
His brilliant and strenuous command of both the 
volunteers and the boating world increased the sphere 
of his influence to all sections of the school, so that 
unconsciously he became identified with the school 
itself, and a living instance of that indefinable quality, 
the Eton spirit. Such a strong personality had no 
difficulty in enforcing on us that discipline and work 
which produce the best results. When that blue eye 
of his fixed you from behind those gold- rimme d 
spectacles — ^he wore an eye-glass, Uiey say, in his 
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youth — ^as you sat at your oar, you sat up, braced 
your chest, and prepared to put your last pound on 
when the time came ; and when he found fault with 
you in those deep, impassive tones you began to feel 
that your rowing career was not all beer and skittles. 
When, dad in that uncomfortable light-grey uniform 
and helmet to match, with a dumsy rifle in your 
right hand, you heard that same dear voice giving the 
word of command, somehow you determined that it 
would not be your fault if yomr company did not prove 
the smartest of all. He had a way with him, had Warre. 
Such was he as assistant-master, and it was fitting 
that he should have succeeded to the Headmastership. 
And now that he is installed as provost of our old 
Foundation, we stiU regard him with affection as omr 
figurehead, and as die mellowed example of a splendid 
and strenuous career. 

I will not enter into the vexed question whether 
there is too much homage paid to the athlete at the 
modem public school, or whether an athletic training 
is essential for the making of a good head master, 
but it is certainly an element which increases the 
respect paid to him by the boys, for they feel that he 
enters into all phases of school life, and takes an in- 
terest in their play as well as their work. Ihe three 
last heads of Eton — ^Dr. Homby, Dr. Warre, and Mr. 
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Lyttelton — were all distinguished athletes in their 
youth, and are fine examples of what a good head 
master should be. 

J, J. Hornby was captain of the Eton Eleven, 
rowed in the Oxford Eight, and obtained a first- 
dass degree. Quiet, dignified, and with an abid- 
ing sense of humour and a masterly gift of diplo- 
macy, he could alwa3rs be counted on to do the right 
thing. Whatever went on in that mysterious con- 
clave called “ Chambers ” we knew not, but a feeling 
filtered through to us that in the President of that 
Council we had an absolutely fair and just arbiter of 
our destinies. As far as an outsider can judge, in his 
conflicts with the masters he never took action unless 
it became obvious that the welfare of the school re- 
quired it. He had to deal with a difficult period of 
transition. There was the old Conservative fossil 
element, and the yormger Radical element, tinged in 
places with Socialistic ideas, and they had to be some- 
how reconciled with each other, and it is to the lasting 
credit of Hornby that, so many points of difference 
becoming acute during his regime, there were so few 
wigs on the green. He was no orator, for his speeches 
and sermons were so full of obvious coromonsense as 
to be a trifle dull, but the real power of the man lay 
in his ddicate sense of irony. 
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In my last summer half, the weather being hot, we 
formed a solemn deputation to the Head, as much 
with a view of “ drawing ” him as to pursue our quest, 
to ask his permission to wear white tail hats. I seem 
to remember the eloquent George Curzon and “ Pro- 
fessor ” C. M. Smith as our spokesmen, into whose 
speeches some of us interjected a point here and there. 
Hornby listened to us with patient surprise expressed 
in his uplifted eyebrows ; then a quizzical expression 
stole over his face as he gave us our answer. “ No, 
no,” he said in his usual monotone, “ I am afraid it 
won’t do. You wouldn’t look well in white hats. 
Besides, you might be nhstaken for book-makers.” 
We were fciirly laughed out of court. The idea of the 
great George Nathaniel or Grenville Grey or, for the 
matter of that, any of us being taken for bookies was 
so ludicroudy preposterous that we affected to treat 
it as the Head’s excuse for not granting our request. 
We protested against such a sumptuary law, but he 
was firm, and some of us regretted that we hadn’t 
adopted the fa^on without leave, for then perhaps 
he would not have interfered. 

Hornby’s dislike of interference has been rated by 
some as misplaced leniency, but I am sure that it is 
better to interfere too little than too much. Dis- 
cipline can be maintained without a mechanical 
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severity, and a careful discrimination of penalties 
is surely the wisest course. We had ad^^nced 
considerably since the “ I’U-flog-you-sir ” days of 
Keate. 

It was a tradition in the school, and a good one 
too, that, however exasperating a boy might be in 
his conduct, a master must never, under any circum- 
stances, strike him in anger ; his remedy was to com- 
plain to the head master. One day the master who 
taught “ Stinks,” and who was no giant, demanded 
from a boy a Georgic which had been previously set 
him. The boy was probably very provoking, for the 
master lost his temper and struck him on the head. 
The boy retaliated with a blow which sent the master 
reeling back among his glasses and retorts, and the 
upshot was a complaint to the Head. Hornby main- 
tained the tradition, and the matter ended with 
mutual apologies, and I, am told the boy was let off 
the poBM. Peace was restored, the storm blew over, 
and I do not remember any increase of violence among 
the boys, or any extra difiBiculty in keeping order in 
consequence of this leniency. Had the boy struck first, 
Hornby’s decision would have been very different. 

A case once happened of a big boy in his last half, 
who had formerly been a contemporary at Eton with 
a newly-fledged master, the latter being full of the 
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rigid enthusiasm of the new broom and determined 
to sweep clean. The boy’s brother, a graduate well 
known to the tutor, visited Eton one day, and, desir- 
ing to dine at the Christopher Hotel, called on the 
tutor, who chanced to be away, and left a note on 
his table explaining that he was giving his brother 
a dinner at the hotel. Happening to be an old college 
friend of the master, he called on him also on the way 
to dinner, and casually mentioned what he was going 
to do. The master, knowing of the tutor’s absence, 
became inquisitive as to the “ leave ” of the boy, and 
ascertained what had been done. Not content with 
that, he went to the hotel at the dinner hour, and satis- 
fied himself as to the boy’s presence there by seeing 
him through the window. Next day the boy was 
sitting quietly in eleven-o’clock school, when one of 
his sixth-form friends marched in with a grin on his 

face and the usual formula ; " Is in this division ? 

He is to stay ! ” The boy was amazed, not having 
an idea of what he had done to deserve complaint, 
so he flew to his tutor and ascertained that the dinner 
at the “ X.” was the offence. The brother’s note 
had somehow got concealed under some exercises on 
the tutor’s table, and he had never read it, otherwise 
he would never have endorsed the complaint. Armed 
with an explanatory note from his tutor, the boy 
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hastened to the head master, whose only expression 
at having been kept waiting some fifteen minutes 
was an extra elevation of the eyebrows. The accused 
then presented the note with an apology, and poured 
forth an indignant explanation of the facts. Hornby 
listened patiently till the end of the story, and then 
he said : “ Under the circumstances I don’t think 

Mr. need have taken so much trouble in the 

matter. How is your father ? ” And as the boy 
went out of the room he added with a smile : “ The 
next time you dine at a hotel perhaps you had better 
get the proper leave.” 

No doubt a technical breach of the rules had been 
committed, and a strict disciplinarian would have 
punished the boy, but Hornby saw that the master 
had taken an unfair advantage, and that was a thing 
he would never encourage. He never would fiog a big 
boy if he could help it, and then only when a pcena 
would do no good. Serious ofiences he punished, and 
punished severely, but in his decisions he never lost 
sight of the principle that punishment was not the 
automatic result of the breach of rules, but remedial 
in its purpose, looking rather to the future of the boy 
and the general state of the school. If we may take 
an analogy from criminal records in the last hundred 
years, we shall find that on the average the reduction 
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and mitigation of sentences has gone hand in hand 
with a marked diminution of crime. 

His aloofness and attention to detail in work, men- 
tioned elsewhere, were faults which no doubt pre- 
vented him from knowing so well as his successors 
what was going on in the school, but that very 
detachment was a useful quality when a decision 
came before him, for it enabled him to approach 
every question with an absolutely unbiassed mind. 

Like Miss Evans he never forgot an old boy, and 
would put a name to a face at once. I met him, 
some thirty years after I had left, witnessing a boat 
race, and though he had not seen me in the interval 
he instantly addressed me by name. 

His memory will always be cherished as that of a 
kindly, just, and courteous English gentleman. 
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FOURTH OF JUNE 

** Carving with elbow nudges.” — W illiam Johnson. 

I SUPPOSE that when a savage dresses himself up with 
paint and feathers on some state occasion he is only 
obe3nng the same ineradicable instinct of human 
nature which prompts the custom of the freemason to 
don aprons and ribbons, the parson to assume bright 
robes, and the judge to retain the historic costume of 
a cardinal of the Middle Ages, to whose oflELce he in a 
measure succeeds. We are accustomed to see women 
dressed in bright colours, but fashion, as well as clunate, 
has enjoined a comparatively dull hue for male attire ,* 
nevertheless, there are times when the quiet and re- 
tiring man rushes with a wild joy into the bravery of 
fancy dress. Gorgeous theatrical mounting of plays, 
and the recent rage for pageants are instances of this 
instinct for make-believe by means of costrune, and 
we are still children to whom the fascination of jSnery 
is enduring. 

There used to be few fancy-dress balls for which some 
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old Etonian would not ransack cupboard and drawer 
and produce a dusty old Fourth of June hat, prink the 
flowers, and furbish up the gold-lace border, send the 
gay shirt and white ducks to the wash, and probably 
let out the waistband of the latter with a sigh ; then 
he would squeeze his shoulders into the jacket, and 
step forth a decorative jack-tar for the delectation of 
the ladies. His brass or gold sleeve-links were en- 
graved with the crossed oars, the " E.A.” denoting Eton 
Aquatics, and the Royal Crown, which tradition tells 
that George the Third gave members of the boats 
exclusive permission to wear ; and it is probable that 
the turn-out was not the least effective at the dance. 
You cannot glorify a soldier ; the glitter of his full- 
dress uniform is part of his stock-in-trade, and as 
important as the striking vestments of a Church 
dignitary, but that of an A.B. sailor of old time takes 
kindly to a little artistic decoration. There are few 
dresses more becoming to a good-looking, well-built 
young man than the Fourth of June uniform of the 
Defiance. There is something about this sailor’s 
costume which conveys the suggestion of perennial 
youth; perhaps it is in the short jacket and white 
linen, or perhaps the association may be traced to 
the nursery. 

Montem, that carnival of costume and highway 
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robbery, in which “ salt ” was demanded from the 
casual wayfarer — tradition runs that the king was 
stopped on Windsor Bridge and “ salt ” peremptorily 
but respectfully requested, and that he good- 
humouredly responded to the tune of five pounds — my 
grandfather being one of the extortioners — Montem, 
I say, has long since become historical. Election 
Saturday, a similar institution to the “ Fourth,” was 
aboli^ed in 1871 ; let us then cling to the one festival 
in which Eton may dress herself up and go a-ma3nng. 
Even the sober dignity of Sixth Form is not exempt 
from the tyranny of the tailor, for they have to don 
knee-breeches, wherein to spout their speeches to the 
Provost, Head master and the assembled multitude in 
upper school. As a preparation for this ordeal in my 
time, the services of Frank Tarver as coach were usually 
resorted to ; he was the mentor in matters dramatic, and 
indeed it would not have been a bad thing if the whole 
school had partaken of his teaching in rhetoric and 
elocution. How many Etonians have been pitchforked 
into the world, to fill important positions in which the 
art of speech-making is essential, without a notion of 
how to stand and face an audience, how to manage the 
voice, or how to emphasize a phrase with an appropriate 
gesture ? Even the art of reading aloud is neglected, 
and I have heard the noblest passages of Scripture so 
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mtirdered by paxsons at the lectern that it was well- 
nigh impossible to follow even with an open Bible, 
and this from the lack of a few simple lessons in elo- 
cution. There are few men who have never had 
occasion to make a speech in public, and seeing that 
oratory is seldom a matter of instinct or heredity, at 
least in England, why should not a simple training 
in elocution be a necessary part of public-sdbool 
teaching ? 

Outside “ Pop ” our only training was the House 
Debate, and that consisted of speeches delivered in 
jerky sentences across the table of the Boys’ 
Library of a Saturday night; this helped us in a 
measure to think on our feet, but gave us no facility 
in addressing a large audience. Our very juvenile 
debates ran somewhat on the following lines: We 
preserved all the outward decorum of a deliberative 
assembly, in which our diairman was alwa}^ addressed 
as “Mr. President.” He would first call on Mr. 
Brown to open the debate on — say — the character of 
Napoleon. Brown would then rise with modest 
dignity, drawing from his pocket some notes hastily 
compiled from Erckmann-Chatiian and other historic 
works, and deliver his opinion, interspersed with copi- 
ous pauses filled in with, “ Let me see,” “What was 
I going to say ? ” Then Smith would interpolate, “ Up, 
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Guards, and at ’em ! spit it out, old man ; don’t be 
shy,” which would draw down the retort of, “ Shut up, 
you ass ! how can I speak if you interrupt ? ” Then 
the president would rap on the table with a paper- 
knife. “ Order, gentlemen ! Mr. Smith, you will 
have your turn presently.” He could always keep 
order by threatening to call on you to speak. Smith, 
who had not intended to speak at all, would then 
seize on a piece of broad-rule paper and scribble 
down some notes for the coming ordeal, while Brown 
dilated on the curses of conscription till he wound up 
with, “ I don’t think I can add any more.” “Hear ! 
hear J ” from the rest of the house. Then Mr. Jones, 
the clever one, hot from Carlyle, would rise and 
expatiate on the ” unutterable chaos ” produced in 
Europe by Napoleonic ambition, and plaintively allude 
to childless mothers and the sacrifice of human life ; 
even the average stature of the Gallic race had been 
permanently reduced by these “ bloody ” wars. 

This would produce a protest. “Was the hon. 
member in order in using such language ? ” Jones 
was never at a loss. “ I was simply using the term 
in its epexegetical sense,” Only a few, and they but 
dimly, had any notion of what “ epexegetical ” meant, 
but we were always impressed with the mental agility 
of Jones. Generally Napoleon would be pretty roughly 
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handled till Robinson rose, who always differed from 
everyone. He had no patience with people who ran 
down the army — ^he was going into the army himself 
— all cotmtries had become great by warlike means. 
Look at Rome. Napoleon was a great man because 
he had nearly conquered the world, he had rebuilt 
Paris, codified the law, &c., in short, he was quite a 
decent sort of chap. 

Then Smith, who thought he had been forgotten 
during the speeches of Jones and Robinson, would be 
called upon by the president, in spite of “Beastly 
shame ! All right, I’ll not forget this,” muttered in 
an undertone. He would rise and spread out his 
broad-rule paper. “ Let me see ; do I agree with Mr. 
Jones? Oh yes I do. He said,” &c. &c. His in- 
tention was to disagree with most of the speeches 
because he thought it more clever to disagree, but 
after sitting on the fence, and hanging on to his speech 
like grim death, he usually ended by agreeing with 
everyone with glorious inconsistency, because he had 
forgotten to put down the objections he intended to 
make. Smith fully prepared was a strange perfor- 
mance, but Smith unprepared was like Blondin 
without his pole. 

Such was the only training in elocution which we 

had in the 'seventies. When, therefore, we assembled 

I 
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in Upper School to see the great impassive swells in 
the Sixth Form, clad in dress coats and knee-breeches, 
declaiming fragments of the classics before an array 
of dignitaries with the fervent gesticulations and 
vivacity of old stagers, we recognised with astonish- 
ment the work of Frank Tarver. When some quiet, 
studious little colleger who was only known as a “ sap,” 
cast aside his shyness, and, with but an occasional 
halt, gave us a dim idea of the humour of a Dog- 
berry or a Sneer, we were amazed, and cheered 
accordingly. 

Tarver was greatly proud of his elocution, and was 
always open to be " drawn ” in that direction during 
our French lesson. If it were possible to pronounce 
the words on purpose more vilely than usual, we did 
it, and he would interfere with nerves on edge as at 
a scraped slate-pencil. ” Stop, stop ! ” he would cry ; 
" that is not the way to pronounce it. Now listen.” 
And then he would recite it ore rotunda, upon which we 
would applaud and say how fine it was, and ask him 
to go on. He, nothing loath, would continue, carried 
away by the swing of the language, till much of the 
school time was consumed. Though omr Eton French 
was not very extensive under his tuition, he certainly 
showed us how musical the language could soimd — 
under certain circumstances ! 
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But to return to tlie Fourth of June. The 
cricket in Upper Club in the afternoon was rather 
a full-dress affair, carried on in the presence of a 
band and strolling spectators, the topic of con- 
versation being not so much the issue of a one-day’s 
match as the form displayed by the Eton team-, 
and the chances of certain wearers of " twenty-two ” 
caps of getting their “ flannels ” and playing at Lord’s. 
Next to the Eton and Harrow match it is the largest 
open-air meeting where Etonians gather together, 
where greybeards, who haven’t seen each other for 
years, meet and talk over old times and discuss their 
contemporaries. Sometimes it is an unprophesied 
success in life. “ Did you think he had it in him ? I 
thought he was a bit of a ‘ scug.’ I remember lick- 
ing him once because he hadn’t washed his neck.” 
Sometimes the talk turns on one of fortune’s derelicts. 
“ I wonder what happened to Brown ? ” “ Oh, don’t 
you know ? A bit too fond of the battle. There 
was a row about it in India, and he had to come 
home ; then he tried being a ‘ bookie ’ for some 
time, but wasn’t sharp enough to keep his end up. 
The last I heard of him he was driving a cab in 
London — ^wanted to drive Jones for nothing, for 
old sakes, but Jones made him take a sovereign 
all the same.” Such comments on life may be 
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overheard in a casual conversation between old 
school-fellows. 

Here you may see the diplomat, the warrior, the 
financier, the noble, and the divine, being bear- 
led by their sons in the bravery of button-hole and 
white waistcoat round the familiar harmts of Poet’s 
Walk, and the mature angler will magnify by many 
pounds the pike he caught in Fellow’s Pond, and the 
effect it produced on his digestion. And then, to those 
who are historically minded, a stroll round that upper 
gallery of the Cloisters, where engraved, drawn,andeven 
caricatured, the great ones of Eton hang enshrined. 
Here you may wander in cool silence, and muse on 
the worthies of past time. 

Here Sir Henry Wotton, the greatest of the provosts, 
an incomparable letter-writer, poet, ambassador to 
Venice, friend of the best spirits of his time, whose 
warning to the Church remains enshrined in his 
epitaph, “ Disputandi pruritus, ecclesiarum scaHes,^' 
gazes at you with critical, but not unkindly, eyes in 
the musty old engraving. 

Next to him, his predecessor. Sir Henry Savile, the 
"extraordinary handsome man, no lady had a finer 
complexion,” whose creamy pallor may be verified by 
a look at the oil portrait of him in the provost’s lodge, 
the scholar, the translator of the Bible, student of 
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St. Chtysostom, a bookworm in every line. His eye 
has not the bright inquiring look of Wotton, the diplo- 
matist, but the quiet lustre of contemplation. One 
can fancy him saying, “ Give me the plodding student. 
If I would look for wits, I should go to Newgate.” 

Then Dr, Ame, seated at the spinet, -with the comers 
of his mouth drawn down as if he smelt a bad smell, 
the effect perhaps of church music upon an emotional 
nature, yet with a dash of pride as he looks down his 
nose at the obedient fingers. 

Shelley, too, with the dreamy eyes of a girl, wist- 
fully gazing out of the portrait and translating com- 
mon objects into poetical phantasy, his dishevelled 
hair and negligent collar t5q)ical of his wayward nature. 
Mr. Nugent Bankes has described the scorn of the 
average Etonian for the budding satirist ; small won- 
der was it that the yoimg poet, who doubtless loafed 
most profitably, became the butt of his companions, 
and a safe " draw ” on account of his mgovemable 
rages. His is not the face of an athlete, but that of a 
boy of imagination, whose character is well described 
by John Moultrie : 

“ Pensive he was, and grave beyond his years, 

And happiest seemed when, in some shady nook 
(His wild sad eyes suffused with silent tears), 

O’er some mysterious and forbidden book 
He pored until his frame with strong emotion shook.” 
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Not far off hangs a contrast in character, the neat 
portrait of Mackworth Praed, with silky hair flow- 
ing in studied negligence, the poet of the ballroom, 
whose well-dressed verses delighted a former age, 
and which may be regarded in a measure as the 
prototype of the Bah Ballads. 

Dr. Keate, a flogger of many delinquents, and Dr. 
Goodall are portayed in silhouette ; the one, a short, 
sturdy figure, a combination of Napoleon and a 
washerwoman, with cocked hat worn square and apron 
flowing to the ground ; the other, a courtly gentle- 
man, arrayed point device even to the brmch of seals 
depending from his fob, and hugging his cane under 
his elbow as he hurries along with short steps ; no 
florescent details here, but the bare character in out- 
line of two great head masters. 

Many Church dignitaries are here, but none more 
t3ipically Etonian than the handsome, alert, young 
Bishop Selwyn, looking equally ready to " row a 
match ” with you, or show you the way of salvation. 
His figure is full of energy, and is radiant with the 
gospel of cheerful effort as he leans lightly on the 
Bible. Gladstone, with clasped hands, tensely con- 
fronts an opponent, and Lord Salisbuiy, bowed with 
the weight of European affairs, gazes into the future 
with a sad prophetic eye. 
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Thomas Gray, holding a piece of paper in an ex- 
quisitely feminine hand — ^is it a matchless ode or one 
of his charming letters from abroad to Mr. West or 
his mother ? — ^with large, contemplative eyes and a 
sad pensive look, which makes one wonder whether 
all poets in those days had large eyes, or whether 
artists gave them such because they wrote poetiy. 

Henry Fielding, the great Etonian novelist, lawgiver, 
too, and philanthropist, is drawn by Hogarth with no 
flattering hand. His bewigged profile looks like a 
benevolent, and at the same time satirical, nutcracker, 
indicating truly the character that said sharp things, 
but did kindly acts. 

Lord Robert Manners, the hero of George Crabbe’s 
" Village,” the bright, yormg, handsome, naval captain, 
killed in battle in 1782, and typical of so many other 
Etonians, and one excuses Crabbe’s somewhat fulsome 
praise of him from a semi-domestic position if he really 
was so beautiful as Sir Joshua makes him. 

It is well to pause and take stock of these leaders 
of men, and to speculate on how much or how little 
each of them owed his success to his old school, and 
whether or not some little stimulus given, or lesson 
learnt, roused the energies towards climbing the peaks 
of life. 

Your duty towards the past, however, is not ex- 
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haxKted till you have strolled into College Hall and 
viewed the portraits of those distinguished alumni 
who have secured a place in that select gallery ; and 
finally, at the foot of the stairs, you find that battered 
monument of our ancestors which will outlast, let us 
hope, all Water Companies and such makeshifts of 
artificial purification, the College Pump. Its brown 
iron handle is smooth from the grasp of countless 
generations, and the edges of its stone trough worn 
by the lustrations of “ Tugs ” innumerable, long since 
gone to their rest. A few strokes, and out gushes 
such water, pure from nature’s filter, and so cold that, 
like that of a mountain spring, it seems to taste of the 
rock. You may say with Apemantus : “ Here’s that 
which is too weak to be a siimer. Honest water which 
ne’er left man i’ the mire.” Perhaps it is the rain 
of your father’s time which has percolated by slow 
degrees through the hard sponge of the earth till it 
has trickled into the depths below, for no one knows 
how long such vintage has been laid down in bottle, 
but its crust it has dropped long ago, and it has a tang 
of age about it. 

But you did not quench your thirst at this spring, 
for there was tea, to be had either at Layton’s up 
Windsor, or at “ my tutor’s ” in a boys’ room. If the 
latter, it was a “sock ” tea, ftimished with delicacies 
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from Bames Brown, cakes from Atkins’s, and, most 
important of all, strawberries from Mother Lipscombe. 
Sometimes the latter were bought in the street in 
pottles, ingenious cornucopias invented in the interest 
of the seller, whereby a few showy specimens at 
the top covered the poorness of the fruit beneath. 
Out of these, with the addition of cream, a toler- 
able strawberry mess could be obtained, but not so 
luxurious as that garnished with the ice-cream of 
Messrs. Layton. 

Soon the street begins to look bright with gay 
ribbons, white ducks, and gold lace, sported by many 
a jolly young waterman, some of them looking a trifle 
shy and uncomfortable in their finety, but this wears 
off so soon as they take their seats in the boat and 
are supported by their comrades. The little cox- 
swains, dressed like glorified middies and resplendent 
admirals, holding in their hands, like shy debutantes, 
the huge bouquets which it is the tradition for the 
captain of their boat to give them. There are many 
ways of trying to look unconcerned in a novel and 
striking dress in the public street, and few manage to 
do it successfully. Even the old hands find that long 
ribbons han g i n g down over the right ear will press 
themselves on the attention and sometimes tickle, 
and the eye instinctively wanders downward past 
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the gaudy shirt to see if the trousers hang right over 
the buckled shoes, and the hand strays furtively up 
to feel if the tie is straight. But once at the Brocas 
and all thought of dress vanishes, for they settle down 
in their places like experienced oarsmen. It was not 
till about 1877 that the custom was adopted of sending 
the Eight as a separate crew in the procession of boats, 
but it has since been rightly discarded, because the 
final representative crew which is to row at Henley 
is not, and never can be, fixed so early in the 
rowing season. It is curious that an eight-oar 
diould be the permanent type for boat racing, for 
we never hear of a six-oar or a twelve-oar being 
built. Probably experiments have been tried in that 
direction, and the old type of craft proved the best, 
but I cannot help thinking that a race at Henley 
between ten-oars or twelve-oars would prove an 
imposing affair, and it might be interesting to see if 
they would prove faster than eight-oars. 

The head boat of Eton, the Monarch, being a ten- 
oar, always had a solid air of dignity about it. It 
was the House of Lords among the boats, and con- 
tained scholars and men who did not go in for the 
strenuous career of racing ; and sometimes the captain 
of the school, or the captain of the eleven, was asked 
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to take an oar in it honoris causa; consequently the 
form displayed was not always the best. But in spite 
of an occasional attempt to catch crabs, there was 
always a leisurely stateliness about the old boat, and 
the fact that the captain of the boats always rowed 
stroke gave it a prestige above all the others. The boat 
itself was constantly had in requisition by parties of 
old Etonians and masters calling themselves " Ancient 
Mariners,” and also by boys, for expeditions up the 
river when they had a " bill ” ofi “ absence.” Next 
in the fleet came the Victory, the neatest crew of all, 
in their light-blue stripes ; then the Prince of Wales, 
usually called “ Third Upper ” — these three being the 
upper boats. Then the lower boats, led by the 
Britannia, in their order, steered by the coxswains 
in their dark-blue jackets, looking like pouter pigeons 
with their bouquets pinned to their chests. You may 
see now the same uniforms and the same colours worn 
as were in vogue in the ’seventies, except that I am 
told each boat does not retain its particular cap and 
blazer, but the ordinary colours are lumped together 
according to upper or lower boat " choices,” &c. This, 
no doubt, is for economy’s sake, for under the old 
system, when you obtained a " draught,” or move 
into a higher boat, a new uniform had to be purchased. 
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but it is to be hoped no further changes will be made. 
Two important changes were made during that de- 
cade : a new boat, called the Alexandra after the then 
Princess of Wales, was added to the list, with colours 
of black and white ; and one which we regretted at 
the time, viz. the change of the colours of the Dread- 
nought from the red check on a white ground to 
pink rings on a white ground. The old colours were 
distinctive, original, and not unbecoming, whereas the 
new had a way of looking faded and old at once, and 
for a time we called them in derision the " Neapolitan 
ice colours.” I was wearing an old Dreadnought cap 
one day at Henley Regatta when I was spotted by the 
sharp eye of the nigger minstrel “ Squash.” " Make 
way there, you toff with the chessboard cap,” he 
shouted over a mass of boats ; " my move, I think.” 

In those days the boats rowed up to Surley for their 
“ supper on Boveney Meads,” accompanied by a string 
of spectators, who walked along the bank. Tables were 
laid in a field opposite Surley Hall, and hedged about 
with hurdles to keep ofi the crowd of inferior souls 
who did not belong to the boating fraternity. Lower 
boys gaped through the bars to see the lions feed, 
craving scraps from the great ones like dogs at a rich 
man’s table, and their importunitacy was sometimes 
rewarded by glasses of champagne. 
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“ Carving with elbow-nudges, 

Lobsters we throw behind ; 

Vinegar nobody grudges. 

Lower boys drink it blind 

was a very fine description of otir saturnalia, and it 
was a common thing to ply a small boy with liquor 
to see how much he could stand. The lower boy, not 
having a seasoned head, frequently found his feet too 
few for him on his way back to his tutor’s, and got into 
trouble in consequence. 

This crowd of youngsters clamouring for food and 
drink outside the hurdles was not an edif5dng spec- 
tacle, and the authorities have since wisely changed tiie 
venue of the feast to a more private place. As for the 
old salts, they took care to eat plenty as well as drink, 
so that if there was a little difl&culty m getting into 
the boat with that neatness and skill which you would 
expect of a good waterman, the row down stream 
nearly always brought surrounding objects into their 
proper places. After all, to stand up in an eight-oar 
with saluting oars is a great test of sobriety — ^perhaps 
better than “ British constitution ” pronounced at 
the police station — and the former test we alwa3rs had 
awaiting us. It was well if the boat was musical, for 
a chorus was sure to arise on the journey down stream, 
or passing through Boveney Lock. Then, as it grew 
darker and darker, the cox’s voice yelling his orders 
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and “ Look ahead, sir ! ” would become more insistent 
and louder, till it became merged in the dash of the 
Windsor bells and the cheers from the bank as you 
slowly approached Brocas Eyot. A few strokes, and 
the captain gave tide word of command, and you 
raised your oar in the air, climbed up it like a monkey, 
and stood while you floated by the row of fireworks 
on the eyot spitting and sometimes sputtering at you. 
This habit of the men who let off the fireworks excited 
the censure of the young lions of the Eton College 
Chronicle in 1876, in language worthy of a leading artide 
of the Times : “ We cannot conclude without expressing 
a hope that on the next Fourth of June Mr. Brock and 
his assistants will refrain from discharging fireworks at 
the boats, as such a proceeding neither adds to the 
impressiveness of the scene, nor conduces materially 
to the comfort of the crews.” : 

Then, after passing this ordeal by fire, you sat down, 
turned the boat rapidly below the bridge, so as not 
to be drawn into the lasher below “ Cobbler’s Needle,” 
the spit of land which divides the main river from the 
lock-cut, and landed at the rafts — ^perhaps with the 
aid of “ Sambo.” 

I have thus particularised what used to take place 
in the ’seventies, because the boats no longer row up 
to Surley, and the fireworks are displayed below 
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Windsor Bridge, opposite Fellow’s Eyot. I do not 
wish to cavil at the change, for there were elements of 
old-fashioned greed in the public suppper at Boveney 
which smacked too much of the early Georgian period, 
and the temptation to the lower boy to become intoxi- 
cated has been removed ; moreover, there is greater 
space in the new site in which the spectators can view 
the fireworks. 

Once we had landed at the Brocas, and the visitors 
from London had crossed, the bridge, en route for the 
station, and were out of our way, we used to link arms 
and walk back, six or eight abreast, occupying the 
middle of the street and singing choruses, and he who 
attempted to bar our progress was like to have a bad 
time of it, for was not Barnes Pool perilously near ? 
For to us this linked march of jolly companions 
was the outward visible sign of the confraternity of 
wet-bobs, and we displayed ourselves to the world at 
large once a year as a united band. Then, as the “ lock- 
up ” bells began to sotmd from the various houses, 
and the population of the street to melt away, we 
separated, each to his own house, to sleep that ex- 
cellent deep which nature gives to those who have 
done themselves well. There may have been elements 
of orgy still hanging about our festival which the 
pious and sad-eyed critic may deplore, but life would 
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indeed be dull without a tincture of the carnival 
spirit, the love of good cheer and gay dress, and it will 
be a bad day for Eton if she ever ceases to celebrate 
the birthday of George the Third in the old accus- 
tomed way. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE RIVER 
“ Swing, swing together I ” 

There is a poetry and a beauty about water, it matters 
not what shape it assumes, whether it falls on the 
earth in the silent white canopy of snow, or freezes 
in a grey level of ice, or thunders against a rocky 
coast, but perhaps it appeals most to our restful and 
reflective side when it sweeps in the form of a river 
through the midst of a picturesque old town. It 
bears the historic associations of an ancient highway 
which men have used for countless generations, and 
its slow, silent, and perpetual motion is a fit emblem 
of eternity. “ Time, like an ever-rolling stream. Bears 
all its sons away.” You cannot sit on the banks of 
a river and watch the little eddies chasing each other 
with the soft haste of lovers without being soothed 
in spirit and your mind being relieved of its burden of 
worry. It was in a river that the ancients established 
the seat of forgetfrdness, and it was to the fountains of 
Helicon that they ascribed their noblest poetry. 
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Eton is unique in its fortunate possession of a 
navigable river, and the priceless value of this asset 
is sometimes not sufficiently borne in mind. People do 
not realise how much the river enters into the genius 
loci, how much the hard training, the endurance, the 
rivalry, the unity of effort, the very panoply of cos- 
tume, go to influence the imagination and form the 
character of the future man. The scenery has some- 
thing to do with it. The daily picture of Windsor’s 
massive castle presidiug in royal splendour over 
the little town which clings about its skirts, and 
protecting it as a hen does its young, and England’s 
noblest river flowing in stately calm at its foot, though 
perhaps we mark it not at the time, insensibly raises 
our aesthetic perception, and gives that debonair 
taste and confidence which, when carried to an excess, 
our critics call conceit, but without some measure 
of which we should have nothing whereupon to base 
our enthusiasm. We are justly proud of our back- 
ground and all that it means to us in after life, and 
perhaps the subtle influence of scenery upon character, 
especially in youth, is not sufficiently appreciated. 

I take it there are more sterling qualities necessary 
to the making of a good oarsman than for the attain- 
ment of proficiency in any other sport. The neatness 
of wrist to produce a clean feather, the sense of 
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rh3rthm to follow the stroke, the acute feeling of 
balance to keep the boat on an even keel, which is 
the essence of good watermanship, the subtle varia- 
tion of power essential in steering round comers, the 
judgment and pluck whereby a man puts forth his 
best strength and yet reserves a poimd or so extra 
for the final spurt, the gallant effort in responding 
to stroke’s call in quickening the stroke, the glorious 
sense of brotherhood which animates a crew in their 
rmited struggle for a common end, the unselfishness 
of the result, and, above all, the long, hard weeks 
of hopeful training, good for the body and good for 
the soul. Unconsciously I have dropped into a 
catalogue, almost Whitmanesque, though not so 
poetical, of the virtues of rowing ; let it suffice to say 
that there are some among them not attributable to 
other sports. In them an element of selfishness and 
consequent conceit may, I do not say always does, 
creep in, following on the sole efforts of one individual — 
for instance, in a big score at cricket — and this I do not 
find in rowing, save in a scuUing-race. The success 
of a team may be due to one or two, whereas in rowing 
there must be a general high level of excellence. My 
“dry-bobbing” friends will pardon this comparison 
as bom of the enthusiasm of the writer, and not of 
a desire to raise the dust of controversy. 
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But, apart from rowing, the proximity of the river 
offers to all the valuable inducement to learn to swim, 
and it is seldom that men leave school in the state 
of the “non nant." Out of water life came in the 
origin of things, and it is well that man should be 
invigorated by the bosom of his mother-element 
instead of being stifled in a deadly embrace. How 
many an Etonian has saved his life, and that of others, 
from having had the advantage of that few weeks’ 
teaching at Cuckoo Weir ? Talbot and Bob were 
the two watermen who presided over the school of 
swimming, the one on this, the other on the far side 
of the stream. Talbot’s judgment of your pluck was 
unerring ; well did he recognise the psychological 
moment when, gasping and struggling in the belt in 
which he held you, he should relax the support and 
allow you to swim by yourself. Sometimes he ducked 
you deUberately to show you it was not so bad as you 
expected. The worst pupil, who excited his contempt 
the most, was he who swam with one foot on the 
ground. But he had encouragement for the despond- 
ent, for when a big boy took a fine running header 
from the bank, diving and swimming like a fish, he 
would point him out and say with pride, “ I taught 
him, sir : he was just like you four years agone ” ; 
and you proceeded to try again with fresh courage. 
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Then one fine day he set j’on to swim across the deep 
part to the steps opposite, and you went with the fear 
of death upon you, and a consciousness that you were 
floating over a vast pit, and you arrived breathless 
and triumphant on the other side. Then, after much 
practice, the fateful day arrived when you went in 
for " passing.” You took your place in a punt with 
several others, shivering with nervousness, and hoping 
that when your name was called out you would take 
a decent header and not a " gutter,” as it was called, 
while Warre, or Walter Dumford, or some other master, 
took his seat on the “ Acropolis,” surrounded by a 
crowd of spectators. Suddenly your name was called, 
and you stood up, bare and trembling like a soul at the 
Judgment Day, and pltmged in, and struggled round 
the ryepeck, which seemed to be miles and miles 
away. At last you were told that you had passed, 
and you put on your clothes with a warm feeling of 
comfort inside; and then there was a race for the 
boat, where your friends were waiting to row you a 
wild race to the Brocas, in which they invariably 
tried to upset the boat to give you a little confidaice, 
and sometimes they succeeded. 

The big boys in fifth form bathed at “Athens,” 
and many were the dives taken off the “ Acropolis ” 
there. In those da57s we bathed nude as sculptors’ 
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models, and it is much to be regretted that, owing to 
prudish complaints, the authorities have ordered the 
wearing of bathing costumes. In reality there was no 
need of it, for if a strange boat approached, a cry of 
“ Cave 1 ” went round, and we alwa}^ either plunged 
into the water or arrayed ourselves suitably and 
picturesquely with towels. But "Tommy Atkins,” 
whose bathing-place was between Upper and Lower 
Hope, was certainly not always so careful, and I can- 
not help thinking we suffered on account of his ex- 
travagances. I remember a debate being solemnly 
discussed in ” Pop ” on the question of whether we 
should adopt bathing-drawers, and the proposition 
was laughed out of court by the waggish suggestion 
that house colours might be worn and that motley 
was the only wear. 

Then came the probation of a year or so, during 
which there were many voyages to Surley in a vessel 
called a " cedar,” now happily obsolete. It was a 
strange craft, utterly un fi t for the practice of rowing, 
consisting of a wide, smooth shell^of stout cedar wood, 
with rowlocks, being part of the shell itself, pointing 
outwards at a wide angle. It was crank, it was heavy 
in the water, and easily upset, nevertheless it was the 
boat in which Lower Boy Pulling was raced. Surley 
Hall was a riverside iim where drinks were dispensed 
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to the thirsty oarsman, usually followed by a game 
of Aunt Sally with the bottles, to the great annoyance 
of mine host. He was blessed with the bowels of com- 
passion, however, for one day I happened to cut my 
finger badly with a broken bottle and he tied it up 
with a wad of fresh tobacco over the wound, which 
was most efficacious. 

The four races open to those not in the boats were 
Lower Boy and Junior Pulling and Sculling, and from 
the form displayed in those races the captains of the 
various boats were able to fill up the vacancies in the 
crews. These were tests quite sufficient to foreshadow 
the future capacity of the boy. Since the begirming 
of the ’seventies, however, many new races have been 
instituted, with the object, I am told, of obtaining a 
still better selection, and I have yet to learn of any 
of the old races being abolished. There are Novice 
Eights, started in 1876, Junior House Fours and 
Junior Eights, Novice Sculling and Novice Pulling. 
The result is that a young oar has to race more nowa- 
days than he did in former times. And here I must 
sound a note of warning, at the risk of being severely 
taken to task by a younger generation. This increase 
of racing for young and growing boys is utterly bad, 
though it may help the seniors in weeding out the 
weak oars. If it is said that it forms early habits 
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of rowing hard, then, I ask, when did Eton rowing 
lack vigour ? The spectacle I witnessed the other day 
of these mites in a junior sculling-race, overboated in 
their whiffs, and toiling from the Brocas to Sandbank 
and back, encouraged by the shouts of august per- 
sonages in the Eight, made me question seriously 
whether this early racing may not be overdone, and 
whether these struggling imps might not be better 
employed in improving their form quietly at a 
" paddle,” and whether they would not be fitter to 
stand the strenuous rowing of after years. It is, of 
course, difficult to prove the point with certainty, for 
there are so many factors to consider, but we seem to 
hear more of rowing strain than we used to. All 
the members but one of the crew of 1878 are now 
happily alive and stUl healthy men, and I am tempted 
to wonder whether the more constantly trained racer 
of the twentieth century will last on the average 
so well. 

One day I was walking casually along the street, 
when Courtenay Warner,' whom I regarded as a 
towering swell, marched up to me and said curtly: 
“ "Wm you take an oar in the Thetis ? ” It would be 
interesting to speculate upon what would happen if 
a fellow refused (it would be from sheer nervousness, 
of course) — whether it would remain there, or whether 
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another approach would be made by letter. I only 
know I murmured something which was taken as an 
assent, that I must have bludied exceedingly, and 
that I marched ofE feeling that every eye in the street 
was fixed on my proud self, and that I rounded up at 
Sanders & Brown’s, where I ordered my Mt. I was 
in the boats, on the bottom rung of the rowing ladder, 
promoted from Goodman’s to Searle’s raft. The 
three greatest events in a boating career causing 
most pride are taking an oar in the boats, being 
“ hoisted,” and getting yoiu: “ flannels.” The second 
occurred to me when my tutor’s won House Fours in 
a record time with only one upper-boat “ choice ” and 
three lower-boat “choices” against a house crew 
manned by the captain of the boats and three upper- 
boat “choices ” ; consequently our triumph was unex- 
pected. The process was as follows : On our arrival 
at Barnes Pool Bridge from the Brocas we were 
arrested by a crowd, and eadh of us in turn was seized 
by four stout fellows, two at the shoulders and two 
clutching the ends of our trousers, and run up and 
down the mil to the entrance of Weston’s Yard and 
back amid the cheers of the school. It was a most rm- 
comfortable proceeding, and, as I was wearing a very 
ancient pair of grey flannel “bags,” I was in terror 
lest they should give way and split in the middle ; 
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but, thanks to Manley’s good material, they survived 
the strain. My tutor was so pleased at our victory 
that he gave us a “ sock ” supper, and filled the House 
Four Cup with champagne. 

One of the most enjoyable ways of spending an 
afternoon, if you were not in training for a race, was 
getting a “ bill ” off absence. A crew of an eight-oar 
sent in their names to the “ Head,” who let us off 
six o’clock “ absence ” on the understanding that we 
alwa3rs rowed round the red post which stands above 
some rushes imder the Cliveden Woods, some way 
above Boulter’s Lock at Maidenhead. That post is 
still there, I believe, though when I last saw it some 
years ago it was getting worn very thin by the current 
at its base. like Hamlet’s question to the grave- 
digger, one feels inclined to ask how long a post will 
stand in the water and resist corruption. What its 
original frmction was, perhaps some local historian 
might tell us, but its only use seemed to be to mark 
the upper end of our island of rushes. How good 
those long and leisurely rows were with seven chosen 
companions, armed with the privilege of ejqploring a 
new country, and swinging rhjdhmically past the rich 
verdure of the woods of Cliveden, and dropping down 
to a well-earned feast at Skindle’s, naturally called 
“ Swindle’s ” as we considered the prices ruinous, or 
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perhaps Monkey Island, and finally a cool plunge 
into Boveney Weir. Even now, when we pause in 
our gig or punt and try to drink in the sounds of the 
river, tiie soft flop of the water-rat, and the queer 
snort of the swan as he breasts the stream in defence 
of his young, and we try to make out the bells of 
Windsor pealing above the soothing swidi of the dis- 
tant weir, and suddenly from miles away carried to us 
by the gentle wind comes the well-known rh3dhm of 
“ PewfE truck, pewff truck,” which can only belong to 
an eight-oar, then we, “ who are riow on tbe feather 
and seem to the boys old fools,” smile, and our eyes 
glisten at the recollection of those jolly days when 
we of the Victory, Britannia, or Dreadnought got a 
“ bill ” off absence. 

Occasionally on our excursions we met a dow and 
lumbering barge being towed by a horse along the 
bank, our coxswain always going outside the barge to 
avoid the towrope, and as we slid by we invariably 
raised the time-honoured cry, “Who ate puppy-dog 
pie xmder Marlow Bridge ? ” repeating it louder and 
louder as we increased our distance. This gibe never 
failed to produce the most fearful language from the 
bargees. My father has told me that this mode of 
accosting a bargee was always used in his time and 
was considered traditional, so that the true origin 
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must be lost in the mists of time, and a fit subject 
for the investigation of the foUdorist. A current 
explanation is that some bargees once stole a pie, 
among other things, from a house-boat, whereupon the 
occupants waggishly laid a trap by cooking some 
puppies in a pie which they left for the bargees, who 
took it and ate it greedily, and that their anger at 
being taken in has descended to the third and fourth 
generation. But whatever the origin, a sure way to 
this day of finding out what a bargee can do in the 
art of swearing is to shout at him, “ Who ate puppy- 
dog pie under Marlow Bridge ? ” I have heard that 
the use of this invocation has spread from Dan 
even unto Beersheba, and that Thomycroft’s men at 
Chiswick employ it at the present time. 

As touching bargees Dr. H. P. Cholmeley writes : 
“ Do you remember a pitched battle which we had 
with some bargees on the river between Athens and 
Lower Hope ? Some race was on, and a string of 
barges came down right into the middle of it. They 
would not go away, and we boarded the barges and 
cut the towrope. Somebody was nearly drowned 
by falling off a barge in the hug of a bargee, but 
nothing serious happened, except that one barge 
stuck on the bank and could not be got off for 
a day or so. Our leader, I recollect perfectly, was 
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Keppel; I dare say Ms recollection is more vivid 
tlian mine.” 

I well remember the prirple language of a buxom 
virago who did much execution with a broom-handle 
in righteous defence of her hearth and home, that we 
pelted her with a dead crow, and deluged the occu- 
pants of the barge by splashing them with our oars. 
Somehow we never could impress the bargees with the 
sacredness of an Eton boat-race, and I suppose that 
not even our animated protest has taught tMs stockish 
race of navigators to respect our sport, and that they 
will continue to blunder like mastodons into the midst 
of Junior Sculling and eqTKilly important races. 
They are like the invaaon of commercialism into the 
dainty realms of art — pitiless, ugly, and irresistible — 
and yet I suppose they are necessary. On a canal they 
are well, and in their place, fitting in appropriatdy 
to the sluggish calm of stagnant water and a quiet 
and solitary landscape, but on a river, with its active 
movement and strenuous life, they seem strangely out 
of keeping. Of all strange craft I suppose we hated 
barges and steam-lamches the most. Many of the 
latter used to snort by our boats, raising a miniature 
sea wMch damaged the banks and upset our equi- 
librium, while the fat plutocrats sat on deck pufSng 
their huge dgars regardless of the storm they had 
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raised. Their womenkind also sometimes savoured 
too much of the third row of the ballet to suit our 
taste. In short, we regarded them from much the 
same point of view that the horseman used to regard 
the motorist. He propelled himself by means of a 

stinking machine and took no exercise, ergo 

After I had left Eton on one occasion I was in 
an outrigger passing through Boveney Lock when a 
great Leviathan surged in, and, in spite of my warning 
shouts, deliberately ran me down and sank me. As 
I scrambled out the vulgar owner and his friends 
roared with laughter, and one of them let fly a cham- 
pagne cork at me when I emerged on the bank. With 
as much dignity as a drowned rat can assume I asked 
him what he weis going to do by way of reparation, 
and was greeted with more shouts of ribald laughter. 
Then I kindly, but firmly, told him what I thought 
of him in the noble language of an oarsman some- 
what put out, and demanded his name and address. 
For answer, I was told to go to a very warm place. 
I strung a few names together, hastily conceived, 
which I thought would suit the occasion, by way of 
reply, and joined the lock-keeper, who was a friend 
of mine, to help him put my boat straight. He gave 
me a huge wink. “ I shan’t let 'un through till you 
tells me,” he said, and opened the sluices to let the 
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water out. This done, he sat down and Kt his pipe, 
“ Why don’t you open the gate ? ” shouted Ocesus, 
“ There ain’t no ’urry,” replied the lock-keeper with- 
out moving. “ Hurry up, my man, we’re catching a 
train at Staines.” “I dare say, that ain’t got no 
interest to me.” “ D — d impertinence. Do you 
know I shall report you if you don’t open the gate at 
once, and let us out ? ” “ You may report as much 
as you like, but you don’t go out of this lock till you 
give this ’ere gen’leman your name and address.” 
“ I’ll be d — d if I do,” said Croesus. “ Then you’ll 
stop ’ere all night.” Then there was a whispered 
consultation among Croesus and his friends. “ Look 
here,” he said in a wheedling tone, “ I’ll give you a 
sovereign if you let us through.” “ After you've 
satisfied tihis gentleman.” “ A couple ? ” The lock- 
keeper put his foot down angrily. “ If you think 
you are going to open this lock with your blarsted 
quids you’re ruddy well mistaken,” said he. The 
poation was now reversed. Instead of towering over 
me in his great launch, Croesus was at the bottom of 
the lock, while I stood above him on the bank very 
cool, as a wet man should be, and inexorable. “I 
think, sir, you had better give me your name and 
address,” I said as I scribbled my own on the back 
of a lock ticket. We exchanged cards. “ Will you 
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apologise ? ” said I. “ No, I won’t,” said he. “ Very 
well,” I retorted, “ unless you send an apology to that 
address within three days I’ll complain to the Thames 
Conservancy, and, what is more, I swear I’E prosecute 
you for this ; unless you apologise I’E summons you, 
and it’s a pity someone doesn’t teach you how to 
behave like a gentleman.” Having dehvered myself 
of this transpontine piece of rhetoric, I turned on my 
heel with ihe air of a tragic actor, and stalked away. 
There was dead sEence on the launch now, as with 
the aid of the lock-keeper, whose palm I crossed with 
my last coin, a trifle compared with the bribe of 
Croesus, I got into the outrigger and scuEed fiercely 
down to Windsor. I hadn’t the sEghtest idea whether 
I could have prosecuted, or what my remedy was, 
but the threat sounded mighty fine, and moreover it 
succeeded, for I got a letter of apology from Croesus 
written with an El grace. I doubt whether he ever 
would have learnt good maimers, and I am thankful 
that there are few owners of larmches as bad as he. 

“ Our business in Efe,” says Stevenson, “ is not to 
succeed, but to continue to faE in good spirits,” and 
certainly the best Eight Eton sent to Henley during 
the ’seventies faEed most honourably. It was a fine 
crew that of 1874, and one of which we were justly 
proud. John Croft (afterwards Sir John) was stroke ; 
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T. C. Edwards-Moss, 7 ; A. J. Mulholland, 6 ; E. Vincent 
(afterwards Sir Edgar), 5; S. A. Bennett, 4; W. A. 
Ellison, 3; A. B. Gordon, 2; E. W. Hussey, bow; and 
H. Walton, cox. They were sporting enough to enter 
both for the Grand Challenge and for the Ladies’ Plate, 
and on the first day they had the varied fortune of 
beating First Trinity in the trial heat for the Grand 
Challenge in the morning, and of being beaten by the 
very same crew in the afternoon in the trial heat for the 
Ladies’ Plate, “when,” says the Eton College Chronicle, 
“ the wind having shifted, the stations were tmequal.” 
On the second day, in the final for the Grand, they 
drew the Bucks station, with the usual bad luck 
which seemed to dog Eton at Henley, Thames the 
centre, and London the Berks station. Thames fell 
out of the running during the race, leaving Eton and 
London to contest the victory. There was a heavy 
wind ojS the Bucks riiore during the tremendous tussle 
which ensued, then the inside turn gave London the 
advantage at the comer and they drew away ; but 
the Eton spurt, led by Croft in the last 200 yards, 
bringing us to within half a length of victory, was a 
memorable performance, associating the school with 
one of the finest struggles ever witnessed at Henley. 

But the ill-luck of Eton in drawing for stations 

became almost proverbial, seeing that in 1871, and 

L 
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for five years running after 1874, they had the outside 
station ; consequently in the years 1875, 1876, and 
1877 they were thrown out on the first day, and in 
1878, in the final for the Ladies’ Plate against Jesus, 
Cambridge, it was truly heart-brealdng to row level 
to the comer against a crew containing such men as 
Prest, Gurdon, Hockin, Armitage, Fairbaim, and 
Jones, &c., and then to see them gradually draw away 
in the tail of one’s eye, well knowing the comer was 
favouring them. We were beaten by the length and 
a half which was considered to be the value of the 
inside turn, aU other things being equal, but yet we 
failed — “in good spirits.’’ We received the consola- 
tions of the Eton College Chronicle, which said : “ Had 
they got the inside station they would in all probability 
have won, for the comer is about worth the amount 
by which Eton suffered defeat.” Again in 1879 did 
Eton draw the outside station on the second day, and 
was beaten by Lady Margaret by one length 1 But 
why catalogue these buffets of fortune, which are 
something noisome to think of after all these years ? 
Yet ’tis a melancholy thing to think of what we might 
have done. It is like dreaming of the vast fortunes 
we could have made had we lived in the days of Cap- 
tain Singleton. For nowadays the course is so marked 
out that there is no advantage in any particular 
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station apart from weather conditions ; and in the 
case of a wind ofi the Bucks shore those who draw 
the Bucks station have the advantage of the protection 
of the bushes, and we may all rejoice that there is no 
longer the glaring inequality of the old course. 

I have specially mentioned the crew of 1874, not 
only because it was the best crew turned out by Eton 
during the ’seventies, but also because of the individual 
oars it contained. T. C. Edwards Moss, “ Cotty ” 
Moss as he was called afterwards, the future Oxford 
seven, and wiimer of the Diamonds, was perhaps the 
best all-round oar Eton ever turned out. Gifted 
with a splendid figure, he rowed and sculled with 
that apparent ease which comes of great strength 
combined with grace. You would scarcely recognise 
an extra efiort by observing his body, but at the end 
of his blade it would be obvious. He was the hero 
of one of the finest struggles for the Diamond Sculls 
ever fought at Henley. It is best described in a letter 
written at the time to his parents by R. G. Seton ; 
“ I was about a quarter of a mile from the finish, and 
the American (G. W. Lee of New Jersey) was leading 
by half a length, and suddenly Moss threw up, and 
for about a few seconds rested and did not pull ; 
there was a howl from the bank for him to go on, 
and so he put on a most terrific ^urt, and caught up 
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the American just within ten yards of the end, winning 
by about half a foot ! ” The Chronicle says that 
Lee was so exhausted that he stopped before reaching 
the post. A. J. MulhoUand, too, was a notable oar 
for strength and precision. J. R. Croft, the eldest 
of a family of distinguished oarsmen, was one of the 
best strokes we ever sent to Henley, and W. A. Ellison 
a pattern of neatness and strength. To see the last- 
named and his brother, 0 . J. Ellison, rowing in a 
pair-oar, never touching the water with their feathers 
between the strokes, was to witness an exhibition 
of perfection of watermanship and Eton form. Style 
in rowing comes to a man much in the same v'ay as 
the aptitude for letters, not without the sweat of 
the brow and much practice, but with a grace s\viftly 
generated in a favoured few to the envy of their com- 
peers. It is as subtle and indefinable as beauty 
itself, yet it is patent to every eye when infused into 
a crew, and it is the quality which has enabled strip- 
lings to do creditable battle with mature men for 
generations. 

The crew which in later years has reminded me 
most of the crew of 1874 was that of igii, which carried 
off the Ladies’ Plate, though it is not easy to compare 
one with another. Ctae very great change has taken 
place since the ’seventies, and that is the remarkable 
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increase in the weight of the crews sent to Henley. 
The heaviest oar in 1874 was ii st. 12 lbs. and the 
lightest 9 st. 9 lbs., whereas, during the last decade 
or so, 12 and 13 st. men were quite common, and any- 
one under 10 st. would have to be exceptionally good 
to obtain a seat in the boat. To assign correctly the 
causes of this would be an interesting subject for 
scientific inquiry, which is beyond the scope of the 
present writer. It may be that the spread of athletics 
and the taste for open-air pursuits among modem 
women of the upper classes has tended to produce 
sons of a bigger build than in former years, and it 
may be that the modem father is a healthier and 
more out-of-door person ; or perhaps the extra selec- 
tion made possible by tiie new races, the addition of 
which I have deplored above, has enabled the coaches 
to train more carefully those boys of a heavier build 
with a view to their being useful at Henley; or 
again it may be purely a question of feeding, though 
indeed we were not conscious of being underfed in 
my time; but the fact remains that the average 
weight of Eton crews is about a stone heavier 
than it used to be, some of them even approach- 
ing the weight of an ordinary University crew. 
The result has been a perceptible alteration in the 
Eton style of rowing, and I will venture to say it 
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has improved, at the risk of being taken to task by 
my contemporaries. 

In the 'seventies we were beginning an epoch of 
experiment and transition. It was, I believe, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Scott Russell that certain theories 
^paling with early displacement of water were earned 
into effect ; for instance, the boat of 1878 wan widest 
between Nos. 3 and 4, and tapered to a narrow width 
at the stem, which necessitated the crew sitting in 
the absolute centre of the boat, each taking the time 
from tibe man immediately in front. Such a build 
had many points about it, although the boat was 
apt to roll badly if the crew were not together, in 
spite of its very square section at its widest part. 
Other experiments were made in 1879 and. 1880 with 
the shape of the oars, one set having a queer bulge 
in the nuddle of the blade ; but, spealdng generally, 
I should say that there has been a reversion to type 
with regard to the drape of boat and oars. But the 
average increase in the weight of the crews brought 
about a natural alteration of style. The light crews 
of the 'seventies were expected at a pindb to row 
forty-six and even forty-ei^t strokes a minute, and 
you cannot e^ect a 12 or 13 stone man to utilise his 
weight in so short a time ; consequently the slide had 
to be lengthened, the stroke has become slower and 
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longer, and Eton has almost adopted the University 
style. This is a distinct advantage to Etonians when 
liiey go to the University, as they no longer have to 
get rid of the Eton “ bucket,'' as it was called. 

But apart from technicalities, whether we scull in 
an outrigger, row in an eight, or toil in a tub, whether 
we be old or young, the q>ell of the river never loses 
its charm ; it penetrates all over the world, to India 
and the Colonies and “ where the flying fishes play” ; 
it excites fat and middle-aged men to organise regattas 
in sweltering ports to the wonderment of the Oriental ; 
and wherever an Etonian meets his brother, in the 
jungle, forest, or parched plain, you will be sure to 
heax the old familiar strain rising into the still-night 
air, prodaiming that they “ stfll swing together, and 
swear by the best of schools.” 
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CRICKET 

In the early days of Lord Hawke*s captaincy he once said to Emmott, 
* Tom, do you know how many wides you have bowled this year ? 
Forty-five.’ ” — Sir Home Gordon. 

I SHALL be indeed lucky if I do not bowl a great many 
more than forty-five wides in this chapter, not to 
mention no-balls. I remember seeing a noble lord, 
who was most distinguished in the scientific world, 
but unacquainted with the game, play in a village 
cricket match ; he played with the wrong side of his 
bat, but no one dared tell him of his error, and it was 
amazing to see how many chances he gave in the slips 
and how long he kept his wickets standing. I think 
I see my dry-bobbing friends waiting to catch me 
out in the dips, and I promise them many chances. 
The late Dr. E. M. Grace, when pla37ing point for 
Gloucestershire, used frequently to creep in closer and 
closer to the batsman, till through sheer nervousness 
a catch was given which he never missed. I trust the 
many Graces in the field will allow me a few chances 
before I am cau^t. 

“Sixpenny,” or the Timbralls, short for Timber- 
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halls, I believe, was the great Campus Martins of the 
yoimg cricketer in the 'seventies. To a timid boating 
man it always seemed a most dangerous place, necessi- 
tating the cultivation of a quick eye for self-preserva- 
tion, but as a matter of fact few serious accidents 
took place there. Surrounded almost on all sides by 
practice nets in full use, and sometimes with a game 
going on in the centre, the air seemed thick with 
flying balls coming from every direction, and you 
required a complex eye like a dragon-fly to be qiiite 
safe. Sometimes you would be fielding in the centre, 
and you received a ball plumb in the small of the back, 
followed by a distant and cheery “Thank you, cut 
over,” whereat, if not entirely disabled, you returned 
it a pace that indicated your anger. Now that the 
immensity of Agar’s Plough is added to the available 
space for play, no such danger need exist. “ In 
1871,” says Mr. Lyttelton, “ the number of games of 
cricket played at once never exceeded four : one in 
Sixpenny, two in Upper Sixpenny, and one in Middle 
Club : then about 1873 one was added over the Slough 
Road beyond Sixpenny, a piece of land called ‘ Jordan ’ 
because it was over the water called Chalvey Ditch. 
It was the custom in these games for a side to order 
a gallon of beer whenever three wickets in one over 
were bowled. One day it was discovered that this 
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was agreeable, and gallons were ordered every half- 
hoEday for many weeks ; nobody interfered. Tbe 
beer, paltry stuff, came from Tap. But soon after 
this the management at Tap was changed, and little 
or no care was taken to collect the debts. The result 
was, no one ever paid for these gallons.” 

The “ Sixpenny ” eleven cap was the only “ colours ” 
available to a lower boy, and when he exchanged the 
blue-and-black ringed “ scug ” cap for liie broad 
majenta and white rings he became a marked man, 
whose futme you could bet on. When Martin Hawke 
at my tutor’s appeared one day all glorious in his 
“ Sixpeimy ” cap, we were not far wrong in prophesy- 
ing that he would be heard of again. Moreover he was 
notable for a personal distinction which, I believe, 
is quite imique. He is the only lower boy that I 
ever heard of who could grow quite respectable side- 
whiskers and moustache, though we had legends, 
fortified by photographs, of groups of “ Pop,” &c., in 
which A. F. Kinnaird and W.' J. Courthope appeared 
in fuU beards ; and certainly, when he played in the 
eleven, Hawke looked older than many an Eton master. 
For a boy to grow an incipient moustache in his last 
year or so was not uncommon, but a beard and side- 
whiskers were very rare. The next aspiration of the 
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possessor of a “ Sixpenny ” cap "was to exchange it 
for the light bine and black of “ Twenty-two ” colours, 
the stepping-stone to the eleven. The matches in 
Upper Club then became of absorbing interest, and 
sometimes the final team was not settled till a few 
days before the Eton and Harrow match. 

For many, many years the peg upon which Eton 
cricket hung was Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell, alias “ Mike.” 
It was to his training and vast experience and judg- 
ment that Eton owed so many of her victories and 
hard-fought and plucky defeats, and it was to the old 
gladiator, the champion of former days, that successive 
captains looked for advice and assistance. Constantly 
at some critical point in a match you would see a 
light-blue cap and grey head in a dose and short 
conference before some vital change in tactics took 
place, and sometimes that change decided the issue 
in our favour. He did not impress us in school as being 
a profound scholar, but he managed to get a fair 
amount of work done for him, for there -vras an insist- 
ence about those grey eyes of his, and lhat even tone 
of voice, which made you feel that you had to stand 
up to the bowling, and yet it was not very fast or very 
tricky. I don't suppose he ever had an enemy among 
the boys, for the simple reason that in his relations 
with them he showed that he understood the word 
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“ cricket ’’ in its larger sense, and always played the 
game. To imagine “ Mike ” taking a mean advantage 
of a boy would be to conceive water miming uphill. 
I gladly append the following appreciative remarks 
by the present Headmaster, as incidentally they deal 
with the remarkable change about this period which 
began to take place in the relations between the 
masters and boys as regards athletics. 

“About 1865 R. A. H. Mitchell was appointed a 
master in order to revive the cricket, which had been 
apparently at a lower ebb than that of Harrow for 
some years past. He, and George R. Dupuis, the son 
of the very aged Vice-Provost, took in hand seriously 
the cricket of Upper Club, but for many years did 
nothing to help the rest of the school. Their assiduity 
was astonishing. Dupuis used to rise at 4.30 every 
Thursday morning during the summer term before 
Lord’s in order to get through his verses. He worked 
till 8.30, and then was ready to umpire in Upper Club 
the whole “ after 12 ” and “ after 4,” standing in a hot 
sun in a long black coat and tall hat, not missing a ball. 
Mitdiell vus always there ivith him, but their practice 
was never to go near the place unless the captain of the 
eleven formally asked them, a great nuisance for the 
latter. Not long after 1875, they ceased to appear 
in tall hats ; but about 1872, if ever Dupuis came to 
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play fives he was always clothed outwardly in a 
black overcoat and tali hat. 

“ There was, however, no sort of recognition of 
play of any sort as an excuse for work. The repre- 
sentatives of the school were expected to show up all 
their work in the same week as the Harrow match, 
and did so, though their thoughts were wholly en- 
grossed with the coming struggle. 

“ After 1869 masters were always asked to umpire 
in the important football house matches, a very diffi- 
cult and delicate piece of work. This was owing to 
an unfair decision, or one so held to be, in a match 
between Evans’s and Warre’s io that year. But it 
■vras not till 1880, or thereabouts, that it was common 
to see masters associating with boys in games on 
terms of the utmost cordiality and almost of equality, 
and once in 1885 three of them were returning from 
a Wednesday ‘ after 12 ’ field game and met Warre, 
the Headmaster, in the street, who joked with them 
and passed on. They marvelled to think what Balston 
would have said to them in 1867, a man so decorous as 
never to appear out of his house without cap and gown. 

“ When Warre first became Head he had a 
struggle about his costume when he widied to row 
down to see the ei^t practise. The sportsman over- 
came the don, and he put on a straw hat and flannels. 
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“All this indicated a strange revolution. Only 
twenty years before a boy seen going to any play- 
ground in flannels was liable to be punished, and about 
i860 all the approaches to the playing fields were out 
of bounds, and the absurd practice of formally shirk- 
ing a master continued, I believe, till 1867. It cer- 
tainly did not exist after 1868.” 

The Eton and Harrow match at Lord’s always has 
been, and I hope always will be, the great annual 
festival for dry-bobs. “ Long leave ” was specially 
reserved for that date, because a boy could remain in 
town with his people from Friday till the following 
Monday. To do himself justice, the fourth-form 
“ scug ” changed his whole being. IBs hat shone 
like a starling’s back, a spotless collar encircled his 
throat, from which depended a light-blue tie with 
its ends disappearing beneath a snowy white waist- 
coat, and he flourished in his hand an umbrella 
decked with tassels of light blue. 

A friend of mine — ^whose character is enriurined in 
a somewhat agglomerated form in that clever sMt, 
“ A Day of My life at Eton,” written by G. Nugent 
Bankes while still a boy there — once asked what he 
ought to wear for the festive occasion. He was a 
new boy, and from the country, and we told him all 
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lower boys were obliged to wear white tall hats, and 
that the light-blue umbrella tassels were called “fligs.” 
Having witnessed the Fourth of June he was prepared 
for anything, so he solemnly marched off to New and 
Lingwood’s and ordered a white hat and a “flig,” 
to the embarrassment of Miss Lingwood behind the 
coimter, and to the great amusement of other bo3^ 
in the shop. Why he was not called “ flig ” for the 
rest of his natural existence I cannot tell, but the 
curious fact remains that he was called something 
else ; but, as Kipling says, that is another story. 

In the 'seventies Lord’s presented a very different 
appearance from what it does now. There were no 
luncheon tents and more carriages to obstruct the 
view, and on the south side stood the tennis court 
with its huge dock, under which was the tryst of many 
a friend. When I first saw it, that clock was reminis- 
cent of a mighty hit of F. M. Buckland, who smote 
a ball through its face when pla3?ing for Eton the year 
before, and often was its dial anxiously watched by 
thousands of spectators when time became the essence 
of the match. Unless you made an appointment to 
meet under the dock, you never found your friends 
in that seething mass of well-dressed people strolling 
ceaselessly round the outade of the carriages. A 
weE-known cricketer, but somewhat abrupt in his 
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manner, once casually met a friend whom he had not 
seen for years. “How are you, my dear fellow,” 
said he, “ and how’s the dear wife ? ” The friend’s 
face relaxed his smile of greeting a little : “ I have lost 
her,” he said. “ No wonder, in’this crowd,” was the 
answer. “ I mean to say she’s dead.” “ Good 
God ! ” said the cricheter, and buried himself in the 
crowd. 

The memory of a wet-bob concerning cricket wit- 
nessed nearly forty years ago is necessarily somewhat 
hazy, and the chronicle of facts compiled from con- 
temporary documents would be dull reading indeed, 
but one or two events have so stuck in the mind that 
I will try to convey the impression they made at the 
time. One was in 1874. Harrow had won the toss, 
and sent in A. J. Webbe and Walker, who knocked 
up 50 runs before any wicket fell. At last Walker 
was disposed of, but Webbe was well set, and con- 
tinued to play with ease and boldness, hitting our 
bowling about as he pleased. Things were looking 
serious for Eton, and our hearts were beginning to 
sink each time the ball was sent to the boundary. 
He had made 77 runs when at last a ball, well 
on the leg side, tempted him to step out, and he 
hit it with all his might to long-leg, where Edward 
Lyttelton was lying in wait. It was just out of reach. 
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but Lyttelton managed to make a jump, and caught 
it fl3ung at full speed ! It was the best and the most 
important catch I ever witnessed in the cricket field, 
for, although it took place early in the first innings, 
the loss of A. J. Webbe had such a demoralising effect 
upon the batsmen who followed, that wicket after 
wicket fell in rapid succession, and Harrow only 
managed to score about 15 runs more. There is 
a tide in the affairs of men in cricket as well as in 
more serious matters, and, once a dramatic touch is 
given to some turn of the game, things seems to follow 
with the inevitable tread of fate. As a matter of fact 
Eton owed her victory by three wickets to that one 
lucky and brilliant catch. I am glad, however, to 
add Mr. L3rttelton’s own account of this match in 
greater detail : 

“ In the course of the summer ‘ Mike ’ went to 
Harrow to spy out the land, and came back with the 
verdict that the team was not strong at all, except 
that in A. J. Webbe they had the best batsman since 
C. BuUer. This was not very tranquillising, as we knew 
of some fairly formidable people in between, especially 
in the 1866 eleven, and E. P. Baily in 1870, and 
never were misgivings more amply justified. Webbe 
got 77 and 80 in the one match, a far finer per- 
formance really than Bird’s famous double century 
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in 1907 or 1908, because Lord’s was still in 1874 a 
ground on which balls shot dead sometimes. But after 
1875 this phenomenon ceased, to the great detriment 
of the game. 

“However, as captain in 1874, I determined to 
take a sporting line, and not rely on ‘ Mike ’ for the 
changing of the bowling unless we got into a terrible 
knot. This was what occurred. Webbe hit behind 
the wicket with extraordinary precision, the cuts 
being very hard and, low, and the leg hits ditto all 
along the ground. It was fine fun fielding long-leg 
to him. When he had got 77 in the first innings 
I resolved that the time was ripe for a message to 
‘ Mike.’ This was achieved by E. P. Ralli, our long- 
stop, pretending that his lace was broken and running 
into the pavilion. He emerged with a complicated mes- 
sage, the first clause in which was that one Wakefield 
was to go on bowling at the pavilion end. “ To mmy ” 
Wakefield was a singular person in many ways, with 
an indescribably funny face and a talent for comic 
songs. In 1875 he became one of the finest boy 
bowlers I ever saw. However, he began with a half 
volley to leg to Webbe, who slashed out at it, but he 
hit for the first time under the ball, which rose fairly 
high in my direction, but likely to drop short out of 
reach as I was at the ropes down the hill. The hill 
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then sloped more than it does now, and as soon as I 
started running, it seemed quite impossible to get 
there. But this was owing to a misjudgment, because, 
if a catch is coming downhill, it drops further from the 
hitter than if it were on the flat, and at that time I 
did not know this in practice, and ran hard without 
any nervousness, thinking the thing was out of the 
question. At the very last moment I shot my hands 
out, and to my amazement the ball stuck. 

“Webbe had his revenge by catching me out in 
the second innings with the most astounding catch I 
have ever seen, and again in 1875, when we faced 
each other for the rival Universities, but the 1874 
catch was the more brilliant.” 

1876 was a memorable and triumphant year, in 
which Harrow were defeated by an imiings and 24 
runs. Our captain, W. F. Forbes, went in first, 
and managed to capture the bowling quite early in 
the proceedings, hitting every loose ball freely to the 
botmdary. Bowler after bowler was tried to no 
effect, till he was caught out after having made 113 
runs. In compiling the unusually large score of 308 
he was assisted by the gigantic L. Bury, the man of 
muscle, who opened his shoulders well and contributed 
72 by slogging almost every ball to the boundary. 
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It may not have been scientific cricket of the best 
kind, but no one could say it was dull, while a roar 
went up from Etonians old and young at every stroke. 
H. C. Goodhart’s respectable score of 51 paled before 
the brilliancy of the other two, and, while the swiping 
was going forward, one felt that the soulless repeti- 
tion of “ Cards of the match, gentlemen,” was strangely 
out of place in such an excitement. The boy who 
could go on selling cards impassively till he was nearly 
cut over by the ball must have the spirit of a sheep, 
and a flat, stale, and unprofitable future before him. 

Of Walter Forbes, C. M. Smith writes that he was 
one of the most brilliant schoolboy cricketers. “ Who 
can forget those lovely throws in from square-leg 
over the trees ? He was a tower of strength in the 
eleven, and a most encouraging and inspiriting captain. 
‘Never mind the catch,’ he said to a young bowler 
in his first school match, who had missed a gaper at 
short-leg in the first over. ‘ Bowl them out I ’ ” 

As to Mitchell’s methods of giving advice during 
a match, he says : “ When a change of bowling or in 
the field was necessary at Lord’s, the boy sitting next 
old ‘ Mike ’ by the ropes would hold up his umbrella 
handle to his face, and the deep field nearest would 
fan back to the ropes and overhear * Mike’s ’ sugges- 
tions to the boy next him. These suggestions would 
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be conveyed to the captain at the end of the over, 
and would, as a general rule, be acted on by him. On 
one occasion when ‘ Mike ’ was thus directing affairs 
a messenger arrived at the wicket with a glass of 
water and a message from Lord Harris to take off 
C. T. Studd, who had been bowling a long time, and 
put on someone else. Under the circumstances this 
advice was declined, and fortunately Studd got a 
wicket in his next over.” 

I have spoken elsewhere of the self-consciousness 
of gait, especially of the march of the great ones up 
Chapel, but there is one walk in which there is no 
individuality, viz. the walk from the pavilion to the 
wicket. There all swagger ceases, the easy swing of 
the arms is cramped by the bat tucked under one 
arm, the fingers fumble over the batting-gloves, and 
the legs are stiffened by the pads. The poor wretch 
is thinking all the time : “ Now is my only chance of 
distinguidiing m5^1f, for all London and the cricket- 
ing world is looking on; thousands of eyes in that 
wide circle are centred on me. I hope I shan’t make 
a duck ! ” And this is probably why all batsmen 
walk to the wicket in the same doubting, modest way. 
On one occasion it is related that a batsman was so 
overcome by nervousness on reaching the wicket that 
he could not see at all till Dutch courage was brought 
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to tiim from the pavilion in a glass, and indeed I 
should imagine that there was no moment in life equal 
to it in intensity. The feelings of the man who is 
bowled by the first ball, as he hurries back to hide 
himself in the pavilion, are beyond thought ; there 
are some things which are fortunately swamped in 
the Lethe of kindly forgetfulness. 

This nervousness sometimes attacks the bowler; 
witness the following incident related by C. M. Smith : 

“ There were two or three tmusual incidents m the 
match with Harrow in 1878. The late Cyril Cattley 
opened the match with three wides to leg. The fourth 
ball was also very wide, but the batsman covered it, 
and was caught off the back of his bat by long-stop, 
now an obsolete place in the field. The bowler then 
requested to be allowed to go into the pavilion and 
get some brandy, but the captain thought that the 
capture of a wicket was a more suitable stimulant 
at 11.30 on a broiling July morning. (This was 
proved right, for Spencer was caught diortly after- 
wards from a ball by Cattley.) In this match Eton 
were put in to make 221 to win, a formidable task 
in those days for a school team in the fourth innings 
of a match. They made a bold effort, and as the 
score mounted rapidly the excitement was great. 
The ever-watchful ‘ Mike ’ was sufficiently calm to 
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notice that a bowler was being put on at the pavilion 
end who had already dianged ends as often as the 
rules pennittted. C. T. Studd, who was sitting near 
‘ liCke ’ at the top of the pavilion, and whose lungs 
were of the soimdest, was equal to the occasion, and 
diouted the objection to the wicket, and the breach 
of the rules was prevented. Eton made 201 out of 
the 221 required. 

"Such was ‘Mike’s’ anxiety for Eton cricket that 
he frequently at Lord’s treated the ingoing batsman 
to a dose of sal-volatile, calculated to supply a kind 
of Dutch courage which covered the ordeal of the first 
over. I had some once. I hit the first ball for 4, the 
next for 3, and then got out i ’’ 

It is curious that the long-standing rivalry between 
Eton and Harrow should have always begotten a 
natural feeling of enmity between the schools 
similar to that which used to exist between England 
and France. It was as natural for an Etonian to 
hate Harrow as it is for stags to fight in the autumn. 
It was traditional, and it was iimate. No such feeling 
ever existed between Eton and Winchester, whose 
rivalry was always of the friendliest order. Perhaps 
the fact that when we met at cricket we were 
always each other’s guests, as it were, and behaved 
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as such, had something to do with it. But Lord’s 
was neutral ground, and, in spite of the presence 
of fashionable London, we young barbarians nearly 
always gave vent to our feelings by acts not over 
respectable. 

At the end of the match there was frequently an ex- 
cited stampede across the ground towards the pavilion, 
cheering and counter-cheering began, the dark and 
light blues jostling each other in a mixed mass, 
then a spoken word followed by a blow, and I have 
seen a general scrimmage follow, in which the chief 
object was to smash hats with umbrellas. Ihen burly 
parents usually rushed in to prevent their ofispring 
from making public asses of themselves, and some- 
times they suffered in the process. Nett result : many 
hats irretrievably broken, a few black eyes, assevera- 
tions that the other school began it, then on cool 
reflection a feeling came along that Eton had not 
cut a very dignified figure, especially if Harrow had 
happened to win the match. On one occasion, after 
a ^ndy at the entrance gate, a noble lord, hailing, I 
must confess, from Eton, found hinxself in durance 
vile at Marylebone Police Station, and had to be bailed 
out by his friends. 

One often hears of memories of the past being 
stirred up by the finding of old letters which have 
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lain forgotten in a drawer ; but when an Old Etonian 
stumbles on an old match card mellowed with age, 
and with the pencil marks that he made on it forty 
years ago still visible upon it, he has a sudden vision 
of the brilliant cirde of cheering spectators, of the 
beautiful active figures in light-blue caps and white 
flaimels that he admired so much in his youth, and 
he wonders how many among them are still alive, 
and, if so, whether they ever think of the happy days 
when they so proudly represented their school at 
Lord’s Cricket Ground. 
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CHAPTER XI 

STORMING OF WINDSOR 

He that fights and runs away 

Will live to fight another day.” 

•^Ancient Strategist 

In the year 1874 an event of some importance took 
place in the adjacent town of Windsor, viz. a political 
election. Messrs. Roger Eykyn and Richardson 
Gardner were the opposing candidates, though there 
was a third, one Tally, an independent adventurer. 
One day he hired a cart, set it up in Brocas Meadow, 
and gave us his views therefrom. They were wild 
views, and did not accord with the ideas of upper 
boats ; and, the contiguity of the river being too tempt- 
ing, our friend, cart and all, took an involuntary bath 
in the Thames, amid the roars of laughter of the 
Windsor cads. Whether this incident put him out 
of the running I cannot say, but his competition with 
the other two was a negligible quantity. 

As the day of election approached political feeling 
ran high on both sides, and placards were displayed 
in many windows ; and since those of Roger Eykyn, 
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tlie Liberal, attracted a stray stone or so, we were 
at once forbidden to display any placards, compelled 
tbns to a neutrality which we resented. But when this 
neutrality was further enforced by an edict that on 
the day of the election no Eton boy was to be allowed 
to go into Windsor at all, and not even into Eton 
itself until after the poll was declared, our souls, 
liberal and Conservative alike, rose in open revolt. 
We protested that, even if we had no votes, it was a 
tyrannous interference with our wonted freedom of 
action, and our imdoubted right to express our sym- 
pathy with one side or the other. We growled, but 
there was the Headmaster’s order. The idea of being 
forbidden to cross Barnes Pool Bridge ! Why, it 
was monstrous. 

After “ absence ” we went in a body of about 300 
to Barnes Pool Bridge, and there we were met by 
a determined band of masters, headed by Warre, 
who looked very solid witih his broad dioulders, and 
carried a firm look behind his gold-rimmed spectacles. 
We tried every ruse. Mightn’t we go to Sanders and 
Brown about a hat ? No, we mightn’t. Nor to 
Ingalton & Drake’s for a book ? No. We broke 
out into murmurs. It was a beastly diame. There 
was Barnes Pool before us, with the memories of a 
certain incident not unconnected with “ Stiggins ” 
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James, and yet none of us made a move. In the 
meantime some of the masters, apparently casually, 
strolled away up town, leaving the great Warre and 
one or two others to keep us in check. There are 
times when discipline is maintained only by sheer 
personality, for we were at least 300 to a handful, 
and could have done what we liked with the masters ; 
but Warre looked very formidable, and whenever 
he raised his commanding voice we fell back. The 
fact was that, between the rowing and the volrmteer 
corps, of which he was the moving spirit, he knew 
everyone of us by sight — at least we thought he did — 
and therefore we did nothing violent. All the same 
we grew restive, and kept pushing each other forward, 
till at last it was aimounced that after four o’clock, 
the hour when the poll was expected to be declared, 
we should be allowed to go up town, but not into 
Windsor on any account. Before the old clock had 
finidied striking the quarter in Lupton’s Tower we 
dashed away up Eton witii a wild yell and whoop of 
triumph, running in a solid phalanx down the middle 
of the street, carrying all before us, but when we 
arrived in view of Windsor Bridge a sight met us 
which gave us pause. On the crown of the bridge a 
stalwart row of masters stood black and threatening. 
We now understood why so few were left to keep us 
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in check at Bames Pool, for they had been sent on 
to stop ns at the bridge. Was this to be tolerated ? 
Were we going to stand there and tamely see them 
smiling down at ns from the heights of the bridge ? 
We were driven to onr only resonrce, a frontal attack. 
With a “ Come on, you chaps ! ” from our leaders, we 
put our heads down and charged in a solid mass up 
the hill. If the front rank had faltered, which they 
did not, they would have been pressed on from behind, 
so in an instant the line was broken, a few paltry cap- 
tures made, and the bulk of us rushed throu^ and 
on into Windsor. I left the tom lapel of my jacket 
in the hands of Walter Dumford, hoping that with 
my wriggles and grimaces he had not recognised me. 
If he did, he played the game, and refused to take 
advantage of any but a capture complete. Manley, 
the tailor, had much trouble afterwards in putting on 
a new lapel without the join being apparent, and 
indeed I did not dare to wear it again for some time. 

On we sped, up the hill by the Curfew Tower, till 
we mingled with the crowd, who were cheering the 
speeches made by the rival candidates from the 
hotel. Here, to our misforttme, we became split up 
into smaller knots of boys as we made our way through 
the crowd. Flushed with success, we recked not how 
we diould get back to Eton ; we only knew we had 
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got into Windsor, and we didn’t care a hang what 
happened, and so we lost touch with one another, 
losing all chance of concerted action. It was only 
when we heard news of masters on our track that 
we ran hither and thither in small companies, finding 
out too late, to our dismay, that Windsor was literally 
crawling with “beaks.” We were like a crowd of 
rabbits, with no burrows to creep into, pursued re- 
lentlessly by a pack of organised weasels. 

And here I must endeavour to follow as well as I 
can the fortunes of the various fugitives, and doubt- 
less there were many hairbreadth adventures that day 
which have escaped the ear of the chronicler. One 
small band, running uphill as hares do, chose the 
highest ground and took refuge in the Round Tower, 
thinking to escape observation in that fortress, but 
there being but one entrance they were easily taken 
prisoners. Another band fled into Windsor Park, 
and, making a detour by way of Dedworth and Clewer, 
finally crossed the river in a punt and thus came home. 
One small hero, being chased by some master down 
what was then called Bier Lane, now called by the 
more euphonious name of River Street, leading to the 
Brocas, plunged in like Horatius Codes, and ham- 
pered, not by armour, but by a tall hat, swam across 
the liver and landed in triumph at the rafts. 
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Another band of about twenty took counsel to- 
gether as to the best means of returning, and they 
resolved to go back to the bridge and, if it was still 
defended by “beaks,” to collect forces and carry it again 
by storm. With this brave resolve they sallied down the 
hiU, but no sooner had they arrived at “ Damnation 
Comer ” at the bottom of the Hundred Steps — so called 
since the old diirking days when you had to bolt into 
a shop if you met a master or sixth-form boy — than 
one httle pedagogue, whose name I forget, appeared 
on the scene and called on them to stand and deliver 
their names. To obey was out of the question, to 
flee from such a shrimp was ignominious; the only 
thing to do was to vary the direction with dignity, 
and this was done by ascending the Hundred Steps. 
At least they had escaped recognition for a time. On 
they went with high hearts, unconscious of their 
doom, little knowing into what an ambudi Iheir pride 
had led them. Filling up the little cloisters at the 
head of the stairs stood a tall lanky figure, clad in a 
frock coat, and waving his prehensile arms about like 
an elongated anthropoid ape and saying : “ Go back, 
go back, you naughtah boyahs.” It was the Rev. 
Charles Wolley-Dod. “ What a gentleman is,” says 
old Selden, “ ’tis hard with us to define. The King 
cannot make a Gentleman of Blood, nor God Almighty, 
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but he can make a Gentleman by Creation,” but I •will 
maintain that God Almighty made this one. A 
schoolboy’s definition of a gentleman would probably 
be, one who plays the game. WoUey-Dod certainly 
never relished the task of amateur policeman, neither 
did he consider it compatible -with his dignity to 
rumple the gills of his stiff collar and disarrange the 
splendour of his white tie in an unseemly struggle 
with a set of wild youths ; moreover, they knew by 
a kind of instinct that the sympathies of “ Wollah 
Doddah” were -with them, and that his resistance 
would be a half-hearted affair. And so it -was. Some 
bent do'wn and ran through his long legs as he stood 
•with his feet -wide apart, some wriggled through his 
arms, like tadpoles through reeds, and others scraped 
by, dodgiag the impotent grasp of those long arms. 
Of course he could have capt-ured half a dozen delin- 
quents if he had tried, but he didn’t, and he was left 
working up a mock rage at our disgraceful beha-viour, 
but secretly laughing at his own discomfiture, I dare 
swear. 

When the noble band arrived at the castle gate-way 
they were told by the bystanders, who are ever kind 
to Etonians in distress, that a master -was up in the 
Round Tower making captures, so, like -water, they 
flowed do-wnhill, taking the line of least resistance. 
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coming out on the Terrace. And there the poor 
rabbits, thinking they were safe in so large a space, 
saw two small black figures approaching from each 
end of the Terrace, and another appeared at the place 
where they had entered. The two who converged 
were “ Hoppy ” Daman and Johnny Lock, the one 
with the long springy stride of the winner of walking- 
races, the other with his huge head bulging beneath 
his hat. “ Hode Hede Toddy, all head and no body ” 
was the rhyme we affixed to him. The name of the 
third, who had followed them and blocked the doorway 
of their entrance, has escaped me. Capture now 
seemed inevitable, for it was not to be expected that 
no future use would be made of a recognition by these 
masters ; the spirit of the chase was upon them, and 
they were both men of disgusting probity ; to expect 
them to look the other way when such a rich prize was 
in their grasp was contrary to nature and reason. To 
the hunted little band there seemed no escape. In 
front lay a precipice, behind were the frowning walls 
of the castle, and at each end two relentless “ beaks,” 
both cursed with an inordinate sense of duty. Better 
a suicide’s grave than a dishonourable capitulation 
to these dreadful little men. Desperately they looked 
over the parapet, and, oh joy ! someone pointed out 
a place, a little to the left of the entrance, where the 
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bank reached higher up the wall than elsewhere, 
malring a drop of about fifteen to twenty feet down 
the sheer wall on to a steep slope of grass, terminating 
in some busies and a path. Some threw their hats 
down first and followed by letting themselves down 
with their hands, others dropped hats and all, and, on 
striking the mound, rolled over and over like shot hares 
down a mountain side till brou^t up by the bushes 
at the bottom. When the masters met on the Terrace 
above there was not a boy to be seen, but out of 
dirubs below arose a derisive diout of “ Sold again, 
Hoppay.” They were now in the sanctum sanctorum 
of the castle, the private garden of the Queen herself, 
called in those day^ the “Slopes,” and, had they fallen 
in with her Majesty taking the air, I am sure she would 
have been greatly amused at the battered scapegraces ; 
but rumour had it that, when the tale of this un- 
mannerly incursion on her private grounds was told 
to her in cold blood, die resented it so much that years 
passed by before she took the Eton boys into favour 
again. Had die known to what dreadful straits that 
band of fc^tives were put by those two merciless 
little men, die would have been no more angry than 
if a hunted hare had blundered into her feet. 

It was one thing to drop from the clouds, as it were, 
into a royal dose ; it was quite another to get out again. 
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As far as was known tlie only exit led into the palace 
itself. Oh that “Hoppy” Hardinge of Maiinden’s 
had been present ! He was a page to the Queen, and 
knew his way about the precincts of the castle. He 
is now Sir Arthur Hardinge, and was appointed 
British Minister to the Belgian Court in 1906. He 
would have been a more welcome “ Hoppy ” than 
the one who had placed them in such a predicament. 
But royal pages, balloons, and fairies do not in this 
dull world come to die rescue of beleaguered school- 
boys. They were yet uncaptured, and that was 
something for which to be thankful. 

At the bottom of the Slopes was a stout brick wall 
at least ten feet high and unscaleable; in the wall 
was discovered a crazy old wooden door, a sort of 
ancient disused postern to the royal gardens. Could 
it have been used in past times for royal escapades ? 
Could Prince Hal have slipped out o’ nights into 
Windsor to join the fat knight and his tatterdemalions ? 
There was no time to conjecture, or to bless the spirit 
of penury which stopped it up with wood instead of 
stout bricks and mortar. From several united rushes, 
such as are made when a rouge is turned into a goal 
at football, the old wood gave way, and the boys 
poured through, tumbling over each other and sup- 
pressing their laughter. Then the old door was hastily 
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propped up again and made to look as intact as possible, 
a heap of rubbish and time-honoured barrels sur- 
mounted, and they found themselves in the brewery 
of Neville, Reid & Co. Here friendly relations were 
immediately established with a portly tapster, who, in 
return for certain favours, gave them of the best ale, 
and promised to take them under the aegis of his pro- 
tection. And indeed it was necessary, for a stout 
knocking was heard at the gate of the yard, which 
sent them all to cover behind the huge vats, and, when 
the good cellarer opened to him, Warre’s penetrating 
voice was heard : " Are there any Eton boys in here ? ” 
“ Eton boys, sir ? No, sir,” with a stupefied air, as 
if he had been asked whether they bred crocodiles 
or flying-fish in the yard. This danger past, he was 
sent as a scout to the comer of the street to tell them 
that the bridge was dear, and after some waiting, 
during which confusion to all " beaks,” but especially 
“ Hoppy ” Daman and Johimy Lock, was drunk. 
Shortly afterwards stray pairs of boys were seen inno- 
cently strolling hack through High Street ; and, unless 
you had looked carefully, you would scarcely have 
noticed a tom trouser or so, or a hat battered more 
than usual, but it is a fact that most of them paid 
an immediate visit to old "Solomon” with the 
white hair, at Sanders & Brown’s, to have their 
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hats renovated, and some of them visited their 
tailors. 

Eton had been in a trespassing mood that day. 
Boys in the hurry of flight had bolted through houses 
and out by back doors, had scaled garden walls, had 
climbed trees to wait till the storm flew over, and one 
bold company had run through the South Western 
Railway station and out along the line across the 
bridge, over the river, and so home, as Pepys would 
say. Never was quarry so favoured by the b37stander ; 
instead of " Tally ho ! gone away ! ” to disclose your 
whereabouts, it was “Come in ’ere. I’ll show you a 
way out be’ind ” ; and yet we had had our differences 
with the Windsor cad. Had these occurrences taken 
place in a former age great punishment would have 
fallen on our heads, but Hornby took things very 
philosophically, and probably held the view that 
practically no harm was done, and so we heard very 
little about it afterwards. Of course the actual 
captures had to be dealt with, and many of us lived 
in a quake for some days, knowing that we must have 
been recognised. At the same time we had the proud 
satisfaction of having taken the bridge by assault 
and of seeing the tail end of the election. It was a 
great day. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE E.V.R.C. 

As long as mankind shall continue to bestow more liberal applause on 
their destroyers than their benefactors, the thirst of military glory will 
ever be the vice of the most exalted characters.*'-— E dward Gibbon. 

In the early morning of a “ non dies,” a saint’s day, 
after the boys’ maid had left you but half-awake, you 
would be roused by the strident note of the bugle 
trumpeted forth by the full lips of Basil Thomson or 
Pixley in the street below, or perhaps on an ordinary 
day the same compelling sound startled you at break- 
fast, with your mouth full of a sausage from Atkins’s 
or a buttered btm from Brown’s, and then you realised 
the sacrifices which must be made by the defenders 
of this country. Under these conditions the chances 
of omr fleet being bottled up in some distant part of 
the world, and of the bulk of our army being engaged 
by complications abroad, and of a sudden descent 
of either France or Germany upon ovtr shores, necessi- 
tating an immediate call on us to defend Plymouth 
or Portsmouth — such being the gist of the arguments 
which induced us to join the Eton Volunteer Rifle 

X98 
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Corps, as it was then called — seemed far away and very 
problematical. Nevertheless, as you heard the chal- 
lenging note repeated at the comer of the New Schools, 
and waldng the echoes of Keate’s Lane and other 
places with an insistence which brooked no delay, 
you swallowed your half-masticated bun, drank your 
tea at a gulp, and buckled on yomr armour, resolved 
to Hve and die a patriot. 

The armour consisted of a pinlqr-grey serge uniform 
— ^which, in my case, was acquired second-hand from a 
boy of my size who was leaving when I joined — of a 
doth so strong that I find it difficult to say how long 
it lasted in another form, and what rough usage it 
survived ; in muddy weather short gaiters, into which 
we tucked our trousers, and a forage cap in the shape 
of what was called a "pork-pie hat” jammed on to 
one side of the head, leaving the other exposed to the 
weather, and holding on, as it were, by suction, the 
most ridiculous and useless headgear that was ever 
devised. The fact that the present Lord Midleton, 
then St. John Brodrick, was one of our keenest officers, 
leads one to surmise that perhaps the "Brodder” 
cap was evolved from the discomforts of his youth, 
for the forage cap was no protection from either sun 
or rain. Although the shako, surmounted by a woollen 
blob, which we wore on state occasions, had a flat 
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peak in front, it was not much better, since it carried 
a leaden design in its front as weU as the blob ; con- 
sequently it pressed heavily on the forehead. Soon 
the shako gave place to the helmet covered with grey 
doth, but a helmet demands a man of stature to set 
it off, and a short boy under one of these extinguishers 
looked an3d;hing but imposing. Meanwhile the pork- 
pie cap held its own for years. Since the ’seventies 
many changes for the better have been made, and I 
am told that the Eton Volunteer has at last a place 
wherein to bestow his handkerchief, instead of thrust- 
ing it up his sleeve or sticking it into his bosom through 
the buttons, for he has now the luxury of four pockets 
to his uniform ! In those days you sallied forth to 
parade tightly buttoned up to the chin, with a padded 
chest, and generally restricted about the armholes, 
in the spirit of “ Rataplan, Rataplan, I’m a military 
man,” and feeling that it was a mighty fine thing to 
qualify for your country’s defence. 

And the band ! That was enough to strike terror 
into any enemy. About sixteen small boys were 
impressed into the service to make a noise for us. 
The drum could be practised on a table or a book, in 
or out of school, with two long pencils, till the proper 
roll could be obtained ; but, with regard to the fifes, 
it was sometimes difl&cult to make out the tune till it 
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had been well started, for the drums did all the work 
at first. 

One of the inducements to join the Volunteers was 
that, on parade daj^s, you got off morning chapel, but 
it must not be supposed that the corps was the place 
for a loafer. Far from it. With a few exceptions 
the rank and file were all energetic people in other 
spheres. To stand stiS on parade in the hot sun or 
cold wind, to march and cotmter-march, wheel and 
double about the field, was a tiring begiiming to the 
ordinary day’s work. We used to drill in College 
Field, and on one occasion the company officer, whose 
name I shall not reveal, had a sudden and unaccount- 
able fit of aphasia. We were marching in column, and 
in consequence of his silence the front rank foimd 
themselves up against the wall marking time, while 
the rest of the column was suddenly transformed into 
a struggling wall-game "bully,” laughing so loudly 
that the tardy order to “ Right about turn ! ” was 
lost on us. 

Occasionally you were selected for the important 
duties of " marker ” ; then you had to run forward, 
calculate the length of the company, hold out your 
rifle at arm’s length, and become the post on to which 
the hne wheeled. You often allowed too little space, 
and, as the line approached, you heard murmurs of 
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" Get out, you ass ! give us room,” and then you 
received a surreptitious prod from a rifle which sent 
you skipping to your proper place, hoping the com- 
manding officer had seen nothing. But he always 
spotted you. 

Nature abhors straight lines, and there is always a 
tendency, even in the most sober persons, not to walk 
straight, but to edge in one direction or the other, 
to the right or left. This came out forcibly when in 
companies we marched "en 6chelon,” as it was called. 
You, being the end man on the right, had to march 
in the track of the left-hand man of the company in 
front, and soon you felt the side pressure pushing 
you out of the straight, so you shoved back hard to 
keep the line in place, till someone in the centre of 
the line was squeezed out hke a pip from a lemon. 
Then Warre thundered, and we had to begin all over 
again. As the critic is to men of letters, so is the 
“ guide ” to the company ; he is hated, but he keeps 
them straight. 

One of our exercises was the old-fashioned, and 
utterly useless, practice of volley-firing. Once only 
did it come in useful, and that was on the melancholy 
occasion of the death of Sergeant-Major Hobbs, when 
we gave him a military funeral and fired a salute over 
his grave. We were once practising volleys by snap- 
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ping our hammers on the leather snap-caps when 
someone surreptitiously put a blank cartridge into his 
rifle, which exploded with a bang, with the result that 
the delinquent was immediately disarmed and made 
to stand with the band for the rest of the day. No 
child put in the comer ever looked so sheepish as that 
joker. At smother time someone inserted a pebble 
into his rifle when we were volle3dng with blank 
cartridges, and it whizzed dose by Warre’s head. As 
a rule our Major was slow to anger, but on this occasion 
his rage was so terrible that, in spite of his offence, I 
should have pitied the culprit had he been discovered ; 
but he never was, I believe, because the stone had 
been fired in a volley, and no one could detect from 
whose rifle it came. Certain rumours, however, 
leaked out afterwards as to who was the author of 
this dangerous joke. 

In those days our rifle was a Snider, with a thick 
stock and a huge hammer, and to the muzzle we 
sometimes fixed a very solid bayonet which usually 
depended from our belts. The two together made a 
very heavy and clumsy affair compared with modem 
weapons, and our shoulders were inclined to ache 
after a long day. The shooting Eight which repre- 
sented the school at Wimbledon were promoted to 
the use of the Martini-Henry, a much more accurate 
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weapon. It was not often that we won the Ashburton 
Shield, for the claims of the river as well as cricket 
prevented us from sending so good a team as other 
schools, but I well remember the proud march of the 
corps through High Street from the station when the 
Shield was borne at the head of the column in 1878. 

If moderately ambitious, your first aspiration was 
to " shoot your class ” a sine qua non to becoming 
"efficient.” You were marched off, probably on a 
broiling day, " after twelve,” to the butts, which 
were erected beyond the railway arches, and told 
to adjust your sights to various distances from 100 
to 500 yards ; at 100 yards you were allowed to shoot 
standing, but beyond that distance you had to kneel 
on one knee, squat on your heel — a. most painful 
position to some of us — ^rest your elbow on the 
other knee, and shoot so many rounds, hoping to 
hit the target shimmering in the heat. It was a 
position which nobody would dream of assmning in 
modem warfare, and one which, to me at any rate, 
appeared to give the maximum of discomfort and 
unsteadiness. We did it, however— shot our class 
somehow — ^and then discarded it for ever, for we never 
adopted it when skirmishing. Reports used to filter 
throv^h to us of a wonderful acrobatic feat called the 
" Ford position,” which was popular among the crack 
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shots at Wimbledon, in which a man lay on his back, 
hugged his own head and the stock of his rifle with 
his left arm, and shot from between his feet. We were 
lucky to escape this fearsome ordeal. Behind our 
target was erected an artificial mound, some twenty 
feet high, and a legend ran, confirmed by Sergeant- 
Major Hobbs, that an unoffending cow once met her 
death behind the butts from an unknown hand. 
Considering the recklessness of youth, we were 
singularly free from accidents. 

But to return to our accoutrements. On the right 
side we carried a large pouch, which we filled with 
cartridges on field days and marches out. This, the 
Snider and bayonet, and sometimes a canvas provision 
bag, made too heavy an equipment for growing boys, 
and after a long march and a sham fight, much of 
which consisted in moving rapidly over rough ground, 
or carr3nng positions at the double, ranging over the 
open country at Burnham Beeches, or rushing through 
ffie heather at Chobham Ridges, it was small wonder 
that some of us were tired out next day. “ I had a 
very jolly day with the Volunteers,” wrote R. G. 
Seton in October 1876, “but it was certainly hard 
work. We had parade at a quarter past nine, and 
then walked to the South Western station, and went 
by train to Sunningdale, whence we walked to Bagshot 
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Ridges. After having divided into two companies 
we had skinnishing, then a limcheon . . . the hills 
are not easy to double up as there are a good many 
holes, and the heather is tiresome. . . . We marched 
at least fourteen or fifteen miles.” 

To some of us the short step, necessarily reduced 
to that of the man with the diortest legs, was peculiarly 
irksome on the marches, but all the same the field days 
were most enjoyable. Sometimes a surprised party 
objected strongly to the ignominy of capture, and a 
hand-to-hand conflict would ensue, begun in good 
humour, but ending in the clash of bayonets, a 
bruise or so, and the wrath of the commanding oflflcer 
with the company officer for not keeping his men 
in hand. 

In those days the corps went into camp at the end 
of the summer half, but it was not compulsory, and 
the boy could choose whether he went or not ; camp, 
being attractive, was always fairly well attended. 
But nowadays, owing to the King’s Regulations and 
the position of the corps as the “ 2nd Bucks,” of which 
of course we are duly proud, nothing but a doctor's 
certificate will secure immunity from this duty. 

While conceding to the full the value of camp to 
the boj^ themselves, as well as to the training of the 
corps, I think that compulsory camp is a mistake. 
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Coining, as it does, at the hottest time of the year, 
and perhaps after a very strenuous summer half, there 
is a danger of overstrain, which would be removed 
if camp were optional. There are plenty of cases 
where a doctor, finding nothing organically wrong, 
would not sign a certificate, and yet the hoy may not 
be fit to undergo long field days in the hot sun on 
Salisbury Plain ; and I know a case where, in spite of 
his parents’ urgent protests that he was not fit, a 
boy was compelled to go to camp, with the result 
that his health was seriously affected for more than 
two years after. I mention this as an additional 
illustration to the remarks I have made in a former 
chapter of the tendency towards phjrsical overstrain, 
which seems to be on the increase at Eton as well 
as other public schools. 

In my day, camp was usually held at Remenham, 
a beautiful site on the banks of the Thames, and 
though, to my regret, I never attended it, many enjoy- 
able and humorous incidents took place there. Canoe 
polo was a game sometimes indulged in, and a story 
reaches me concerning Walter Dumford, a determined 
little man with Napoleonic face and emphatic speech, 
a master very popular with the older bo}^, but re- 
garded as a terrible martinet by the youngsters. He 
entered the fray in a large “ Rob Roy,” which stood 
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many shocks without being upset, whereas the lighter 
craft frequently turned turtle. This was naturally 
considered a mean advantage, so a plot was hatched 
to lay two canoes alongside of him on both sides at 
the same time, and attack him broadside, which suc- 
ceeded, for, after a struggle, over he went into the 
water, and great were the rejoicings thereat. To 
everyone’s dismay, however, he did not reappear, 
because he had been tied into the canoe by the apron, 
and after much diving and pulling of the canoe, he 
was fished out half-drowned, and fortunately none 
the worse. 

There was always joy whenever a master, however 
popular, made himself ridiculous, simply from the fact 
that he was a master. The man, whose calling was to 
order you about and set you tasks, was reduced for 
the moment to your own level. He became human, 
divested of his cap and gown and of the aura of the 
division room, I seem to hear now the Homeric 
laughter which greeted the same master, who, when 
leading on a charge at the double down one of the 
Chobham hills, and happening to put his foot into a 
rabbit-hole, turned a most beautiful somersault, 
while his helmet flew one way and his sword another. 
The man who never makes himself ridiculous is in most 
cases a pedant, and this Walter Xhimford was not. 
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Mr. Basil Thomson has furnished me with the fol- 
lowing notes concerning camp : 

“My military education had been stunted by my 
fondness for the bugle. When other Volunteers were 
passing through the various non-commissioned grades 
I was stiH running at the stirrup of Major Clements, 
the adjutant, and tootling the ‘ Cease fire ’ between 
my gasps for breath. When the corps went into 
camp with the ist Bucks at Stoney Stratford, in 
August 1878, I came to the parting of the ways. I 
might be a colour-sergeant if I surrendered the silver 
bugle to a younger lip. I 3delded to the flattery, 
being allowed as a solatium to sound the second post 
at night when no one was looking. 

“When it came to the turn of the 2nd Bucks to 
provide the guard, discipline was not all that might 

be wi^ed. One night I remember W (Sir 

John Willoughby), acting as a commissioned of&cer, 
was Visiting Rounds, The minutes passed, and he 
did not return. When at last Grand Rounds ap- 
proached the guard tent, tmchallenged by the sentry, 
he heard the sharp exclamations, of quasi-military 
import, such as ‘ Nap I ’ ‘ Blucher ! ’ ‘ Wellington ! ’ 
Visiting Rounds was in fact sitting down in the 
guard tent playing peimy nap with the guard by the 
light of a tallow candle stuck in a bottle. 


o 
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“ It was the day of the great Field Day when my 
turn came to be sergeant of the guard. A hot day 
it was, and, by being posted within a stone’s throw of 
the bathing-place, we were subjected to a temptation 
greater than we were able to withstand. There was 
besides a certain haziness in our minds as to the direc- 
tion from which the enemy were to be expected. The 
tent had its back to the camp, and I remember im- 
pressing upon the sentry, who had bathed a little 
earlier in the day, that if by ill-luck Grand Rounds 
should happen in upon us, he was not to be overcome 
by the rank of the visitant, but was to present arms 
stolidly towards the opposite landscape and shout 
‘ Guard, turn out ! ’ The rest he might safely leave 
to me. Ill-luck pursued us that day. We could hear 
the reckless expenditure of blank cartridge a mile 
away, where a terrific battle was proceeding ; not a 
soul appeared to be left in Ccimp. It was the corporal 
who had seduced us from our duty. He had measured 
the distance, he said, and if the sentry kept his eye 
lifting and holloaed loud enough there was ample 
time to run from the bathing-place, tumble into 
uniform, and turn out .(alwa37s excepting the lacing of 
the boots) before any kind of Rounds could reach us. 
And so we took one of the guard-tent saucers and 
dived for it in eight feet of water, and in the midst 
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of these sports came the awful summons. Personally 
I don’t remember touching the grotmd once in the 
trajectory from the bathing-place to the tent, and 
though there was not a shirt between the ten of us we 
did manage to cany most of our clothing in our hands. 
But Grand Rounds had taken an unfair advantage 
of us : he was on a horse. I was just ramming my 
right foot into the corporal’s left boot when I heard 
‘ Guard, turn out ! ’ and a ‘ turn-out ’ indeed it was. 
For the moment Grand Rounds was purple with anger 
at the proceedings of the sentry, who, in compromise 
between his duty and his respect for dignities, had 
turned sideways and was presenting arms at nothing 
in particular. This gave us a little time, but it was 
idle to hope that the Hegira from the bathing-place had 
escaped the eye of the adjutant. I was threatened 
with arrest and the loss of my stripes. 

“ Early in 1879, I think it was, I had my first field 
day as a colour-sergeant. It was on Chobham Ridges. 
I had the right section of two companies imder the 
adjutant, who were to advance for a mile or two, 
until they came into touch with a superior force under 
Major Warre, before which we were to fall back into 
a small entrenchment called the ‘Redoubt.’ I was 
thoroughly imbued with the importance of taking 
cover, and I drilled this so firmly into the nainds of 
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my men, that from the outset we vanished into space. 
As the extreme right of a long line of skirmishers, our 
track lay along a dry hollow dotted with furze-bushes. 
We kept our line admirably, as I thought, until we 
heard heavy firing on the ridge on our left. Our front 
was entirely clear, and as the firing seemed fiercest 
on our left and a little to our rear, it occurred to me as 
a masterpiece of strategy to change front and enfilade 
the enemy — ‘ envelop his flank ’ was the term I used 
in explaining the movement to my men. But when 
we had crawled to the top of the ridge the battle had 
already surged past us. Our men were half a mile 
away, running up the slopes of the redoubt, and be- 
tween us and them was the long line of the enemy, 
potting away as fast as they could load, but with their 
backs to iis. There was nothing for it but to sell our 
fives as dearly as we could. Taking cover in a gravel- 
pit dose at hand, we opened a hot fire upon the rear 
of the enemy. I expected to see a company detached 
to mow us down at close quarters, but for a time 
nobody took the slightest notice of us. Our men were 
firing from the redoubt : the enemy were beghming 
to cfimb its slope, when Major Warre turned his 
horse in our direction. He thought that a section of his 
own men had been stricken with temporary insanity, 
and he galloped right to the edge of the gravel-pit 
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before we let him find out his mistake. Then I leapt 
from my cover, and, in tones in which I hoped firm- 
ness was admirably blended with respect, I said : ‘ I’m 
afraid you’re my prisoner, sir,’ and I troubled him 
for his sword. 

“ ' Stuff and nonsense ! You ought to be in the 
Redoubt. You couldn’t be where you are; you’d 
have been wiped out; we’re only the advance-guard 
of an army. This position would have been swarming 
with men.’ 

“ ' In real warfare, sir, we should have shot you 
unless you surrendered.’ 

“ ‘ Stuff and nonsense,’ he said ; ‘ well, we’ll argue 
that out afterwards. Cease fire ! ’ he shouted to his 
bugler, who was running up breathless — ^and so the 
battle ended. 

“ We argued it out with great good-humour, and 
of course I got the worst of it. In the official account 
of the action printed in the Chronicle my stroke of 
genius was described thus : 

“ ‘ All would have been over but for an eccentric 
movement on the part of Colour-Sergeant Thomson, 
who led his section into a position where they must 
have been instantly wiped out by the attacking force. 
He, however, claimed to have taken the commanding 
officer prisoner.’ And I claim it to this day.” 
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There were always a few grumblers who laughed 
at the Corps, alleging that we were only " playing at 
soldiers,” and complaming that we never shone at 
Wimbledon, and facetiously dubbing us “ Dog- 
potters,” but, considering the energy devoted by so 
many to rowing, in addition to the various activities 
of the school, the efi&ciency of the corps was quite credit- 
able. The drill, old-fashioned and ramrod-like as it 
was, improved our carriage, the field da3rs taught us 
the rudiments of attack and defence, and who shall say 
that the knowledge of how to handle a rifle and shoot 
with moderate accuracy was not a great advantage ? 

There are also those who preach concerning inter- 
national peace, and prophesy that, so soon as the world 
shall lay to heart the glorious principle of the brother- 
hood of man, war shall be no more. Would that it 
might be so ! We are certain, however, that while the 
interests of nations clash, if one party to a dispute 
thinks it worth while to go to war, no convention will 
prevent it. Happily the enormous cost of a war 
acts as an effective deterrent. 

We live in close neighbourhood to, and in keen 
commercial rivalry with, a nation whose natural 
ambition is to acquire ports for the development of 
her increasing trade. That her officers are compelled 
to resort to the sword in all cases of private dispute 
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is only an instance of the spirit of militarism which 
dominates the country. Heligoland, since we gave 
it to her, has become a fortress, and we hear of “ long 
quays ” for the rapid embarkation of troops at Emden. 
It is quite possible that the bulk of our fleet may be 
needed in a distant region ; therefore, is it not common 
prudence to make ourselves patently, and even osten- 
tatiously, efficient on land ? Doubts have been ex- 
pressed as to the adequacy of the Territorial force as 
a national defence, and there are rumours of slackness 
in recruiting. 

This is largely an employer’s question. At present 
he pays for his patriotism, for he has to give extra 
holidays for the training of his employees for which he 
gets no proper return, while the unpatriotic employer 
gives no holidays, fumi^es no recruits, and competes 
with him in trade, and it remains to be seen how long 
the patriotism will stand the strain. 

The only really satisfactory solution of the difficulty 
is compulsory service. This, of course, would be very 
expensive, but the indirect benefit to the nation, 
both physically and morally, would be enormous. 
How often has enlistment in the army or service in 
die navy saved an irresponsible youth from a career 
of crime? The fredi air, exercise, wholesome food, 
and discipline given at an impressionable age, would 
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do much to turn the future wastrel and hooligan into 
a useful member of society, and perhaps he would 
become a better breeder of men. To the youth accus- 
tomed to flout his schoolmaster, and to range wildly 
about the streets in search of excitement of some kind, 
and who has never obeyed anyone in his Ufe, a short 
term of military discipline would be of the greatest 
value. When we come to consider the rapid growth 
of late years in the mass of the unfit, which creates 
an ever-increasing drain on the national resources, we 
may come to the conclusion that universal service, 
although expensive, will be one of the most effective 
remedies. 

It is good for us all at some time in our lives to obey 
someone implicitly, and although our service in the 
Volunteers was not much better than playing at 
soldiers, nevertheless we gained a certain idea of the 
value of military discipline just in the same informal 
way that the Boy Scouts are educating themselves 
on similar lines. It was treated as a sober game, but 
at the same time we possessed all the enthusiasm of a 
voluntary body. 

Some of us were inclined to deprecate the abolition 
of the Volunteers and the inclusion of them in the 
Territorial force, and there were doubts as to whether 
the semi-compulsory system would produce the same 
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enthusiasm. Now that the Eton Volunteers are 
included in the system with the magic letters 
O.T.C. to their name, let us hope that they will 
still add their quota of keenness towards the present 
scheme of National Defence, 
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When Novalis said that every Englishman was an 
island, he certainly did not mean to imply that we 
lacked sociability amongst ourselves ; he probably 
had in his mind that mixture of gaucherie, sh3mess, 
or pride, call it what you will, which prevents a Briton 
from speaking first in a company of strangers. As a 
nation we are inexpressibly awkward and tactless 
towards foreigners, but are easy-going enough when 
we club together for a common end, and associate for 
a common interest. 

I suppose the Eton Society is the most select dub 
in the world, but what its common end or interest is 
it would be difficult to say. Ostensibly it is debate, 
but a man never attained a seat in that supreme 
council on account of his power of speech, nor indeed 
for his wisdom, nor entirely for his prowess in the 
field or river. You could not wheedle yourself into 
that sacred assembly, for I have known that method 
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tried without success ; a schoolboy knows a sycophant 
when he sees him as well as a man. It was that 
indefitnable quality, good-fellowship, which is bom 
not made, whereby entrance to that inner circle was 
obtained. If he could be generally described as a 
“ good chap ” amongst his peers, and was popular, 
and also had acquired some sort of athletic or intel- 
lectual distinction, a fellow was usually elected. One 
is surprised, however, to find how often the insight 
of the club was at fault, and how many charming 
and delightful personalities failed to gain entrance 
into that select ring, and it may be that Ihese good 
qualities were not so patent as in after life. Certain 
it is that the limit in numbers to twenty-eight made 
their chances the narrower. Sometimes one heard 
rumours of an antagonism between dry-bobs and 
wet-bobs resulting in coxmter-blackballing, and then 
some colourless individual got in, but I am glad to 
think that this was a rare occurrence. 

Once inside that charmed circle, a man became a 
difierent being ; it was the difference between a person 
and a personage. He had a halo to wear, and the 
point was to wear it becomingly and with grace. He 
was canonized for the time being, and the honour, 
though short-lived, was so great that the wearer could 
hardly be blamed for thinking that he was in a fair 
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way to be distingtiished for life. It is comforting to 
think that the obscure members of the Society, who 
have drifted into the humble occupations of the 
ordinary citizen, who have fought with poverty and 
ill-fortune, and perhaps been wrecked by the storms 
of life, should have had their little triumph, their demi- 
godhead, in their youth. A seat in that House of 
Lords conveyed to its possessor a security for the time 
being which no after-conferred peerage could give. 
His authority was unquestioned; he was sometimes 
both judge and executioner ; for if he was a man of 
leading in the school, like some boroughs which possess 
a sword implying the ancient power of life and death, 
he carried a cane, and I am bound to say that the 
justice dispensed was usually tempered with mercy. 
To receive a few cuts with a cane was preferable to a 
kicking, and the greater authority of a member of 
“ Pop ” was enforced by the milder punishment. It 
is generally agreed that the name “ Pop ” was derived 
from “ fopina," a cook-shop,” because the original 
habitation of the Society in i8ii was a first-floor room 
over Mrs. Hatton’s " sock-shop,” on the site of what 
was afterwards Drury’s house, and is now swallowed 
up in the New School Hall. 

The memory of the Eton Society is always asso- 
ciated in my mind with the smell of stables, for that. 
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and the hissing of grooms as they cleaned their horses, 
came into the ■window and gave a sporting aroma 
to our debates. Our room, which afterwards be- 
came part of Mr. B3nme’s house, gave on to the yard 
of the great Charlie Wise. My cousin, A. D. Coleridge, 
has described the Charlie Wise of the ’forties ; our 
Charlie was no less a sportsman than his forbear. 
Thick-set, dark, and florid, he ■was the hero of the Eton 
and Windsor Boat Club, and rowed many a race in 
the Windsor Regatta with a straw sticking out of 
the comer of his mouth like the pictmres of “ Pam ” 
in Punch, and if you wanted a tip for Ascot or the 
Derby, why, Charlie always knew a thing or two, 
and you took the risk of his being 'wrong. 

But iu spite of noises and smells our debates 
were carried on with a seriousness and decorum 
sometimes absent in larger dehberative bodies. Our 
speeches were for the most part couched in what I 
might caU the go-as-you-please style; there was no 
pretence of oratory, but thoughts hastily conceived 
and hurriedly delivered on the subject in hand, 
which finally found their last perfection in the Debate 
Book which chronicled our wisdom. When the 
lower boy brought it from the previous speaker, you 
sat do'wn and composed something worthy of pos- 
terity; your points were there, and you put them as 
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you wished you had put them. You were in a posi- 
tion similar to that of the Canadian statesman who 
had delivered a speech in Parliament after having 
dined, when a pressman, having a difficulty in report- 
ing it, went to the statesman himself for assistance. 
“ Read it,” said the latter. On hearing it he cried : 
“ That’s not what I said at all ! What I said was this ; 
you had better take it down now.” And he delivered 
a telling speech on the question at issue. " Look 
here,” said he in conclusion, “you are a yoimg 
man, and want to rise in your profession. Take my 
advice, and never report speeches again when you’re 
drunk.” 

The Debate Book was to us what the typewriter 
is to an author ; it gave us a chance of reconsidering 
ourselves before committing our speeches to cold 
writing. We could boil down our impassioned 
iterations, we could tighten up the looseness of our 
argument, and we could flatten out om adversary 
with deliberation ; it almost amounted to the joy 
of writing a controversial sermon which none can 
answer. If a protest was raised by your opponent, 
you winked, and retorted “ 8 yiypatjya yeypa^o,” and 
I believe some of the mutilations which the letter 
of the chronicle sometimes received afterwards were 
due to the righteous wrath of a disgusted opponent. 
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It is possible, I believe, for the curious inquirier to 
turn over the musty volumes of the “ Pop ” book 
and find Gladstone’s Tory opinions fossilised in faded 
ink, and other youthful extravagances of many great 
ones of the earth. It would be an interesting study 
to see how many of them held to their opinions 
through life. 

Those of George Curzon, if I may call him so, 
would scarcely be repudiated by him to this day, for, 
being the protagonist of Conservative ideas, he soon 
found himself the uncrowned leader of a Government 
perpetually in power, for Liberals were always hope- 
lessly in the minority in the Society. Arthur Chitty 
and others nright make sly reference to his command 
of language as glibness of tongue, specimens of 
oratory, and the rest, but when the house divided 
the Tories had the day. A Liberal majority in “ Pop ” 
would indeed have been an extraordinary occur- 
rence. It is interesting to record that reform of the 
House of Lords was repudiated in 1874 by a "large 
majority.” The kind of subject which produced 
a warm and animated discussion was one such as, 
" Has the present Government vindicated its claim 
to existence ? ” This was actually proposed by 
Alfred Lyttelton on one occasion, and the Ministry 
severely taken to task. He was beaten in the end. 
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for the Society was true to its Conservative instincts. 
Once, indeed, Women’s Suffrage was mooted in the 
’seventies, and only two were found chivalrotis enough 
to vote for it ; we tried to imagine a republic in Greece 
or Rome swayed by women, and came to the conclu- 
sion that they could only govern barbarians. Some- 
times we soared into high subjects, as when we 
attempted to follow the brilliant J. K. Stephen in 
his comparison of the merits of Aristophanes and 
Euripides. 

But however abstruse or common the subject, 
the mere discussion of it in our b05dsh and tentative 
way was an excellent influence in forming our ideas, 
and it would be a great thing for the school if a larger 
debating club were established, not indeed as a rival 
to “ Pop,” but as a nursery of speakers in which the 
art of debate might be cultivated. “ Pop ” is too 
small, too select to contain all the representative 
elements in the school, and yet I would not alter it. 
It would stfll remain an Upper Chamber, while a 
school debating society, limited to certain upper 
divisions, might be beneficial as an educative and 
binding force, tending towards the formation of a 
healthy public opinion in the school. At any rate 
it is worth a trial. 

It was about 1878 that Mr. Gladstone made some 
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criticising remarks witli regard to Eton, in a speech 
delivered to another school, which were resented 
at the time by Etonians. " We thought, and I think 
rightly,” says C. M. Smith, “ that he might have told 
us of our shortcomings to our faces, but that to speak 
of them to another school was treasonable. 

“ Shortly afterwards he gave a lecture in the 
Library, and by way of amends called us the ‘ cream 
of aU the schools in all the world,’ &c. It was during 
this visit that it fell to me, as president of ‘ Pop,’ 
to show our most distinguished old member over 
the Society’s rooms. It was not until I was on the 
stairs that I remembered that his portrait had been 
turned face to the wall. It hung just inside the door, 
on the left-hand side, and I had just time to run up 
and turn it the right way rormd before he entered 
the room, and I don’t think he noticed that it was 
still swinging.” 

Earl Curzon of Kedleston has kindly furnished me 
with the following note : 

“ ‘ Pop ’ consisted of twenty-eight members, three 
of whom were elected as officers, designated respec- 
tively President, Chairman, and Auditor. The Pre- 
sident presided over the meetings in a hi^-backed 

oaken chair, with green upholstery, raised on a small 

P 
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step, or dais, at the head of the room. His two col- 
leagues faced each other in chairs of rather inferior 
dignity and dimensions on either side of the fireplace. 
The mover of the motion of the day took his seat at 
the end of the writing-table at the opposite end of 
the room facing the President, and the remainder 
of the audience were disposed on low seats, or settees, 
covered with dingy green material and ranged along 
the walls. The second officer was called Chairman, 
because he was supposed to preside over committees ; 
he also kept the accounts. I was myself Auditor, and 
presumably inspected the Chairman’s accounts ; but I 
have no recollection of doing so, and am not clear that 
I was an Auditor in any other than the classical sense 
of the terra. 

“ Ihe duty of opening a Debate devolved upon the 
members in succession. Two subjects were propounded 
a week in advance by the two members whose turn 
had come ; and the rest of the Society chose between 
them by signing their names on the notice paper 
underneath the motion which they preferred. By 
a decree of exquisite but necessary ingenuity, the 
members who had secured the choice of their motion 
were then obliged to speak upon it, so that in this 
way a sufl&dent number of orators was alwa3rs secured. 

„The speedres varied from harangues of consider- 
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able merit — to the preparation of which a certain 
amount of labour had been devoted — to stumbling 
performances of a few minutes', or even seconds’, 
duration ; but the entire sitting lasted, as a rule, about 
three-quarters of an hour, or an hour. The shortest 
debate that occurred during my time was over in 
thirteen minutes — on the not too stimulating subject 
of the new swimming dress invented by a Captain 
Boyton. But sometimes a debate, probably on a 
political subject, was found to be so interesting that 
it was adjourned. 

” The Chronicle and Etonian gave brief and some- 
times humorous descriptions of the debates, and in 
a leading article on October 28, 1875, the Chronicle 
proudly, but not without sarcasm, remarked, in ex- 
planation of its recent fuller reports, that ‘the bril- 
liancy and well-sustained oratory heard recently in 
the Society has {sic) gone far to remove any pre- 
judice arising from the fact that members are not 
always elected with reference to intellectual powers.’ 

“ On another occasion the remark appeared : ‘ We 
were glad to see a certain member, who seconded this 
debate, at last discover that the carpet is not the only 
thing to be addressed, and that one might, if he widied, 
speak above a whisper.’ 

“ ‘ Intelligent anticipations ’--or sometimes the 
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reverse — of future events may occasionally be traced 
in the reports of tiiese august proceedings. In 
November 1874 we find that ‘the President (now 
ttie Right Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, M.P.) in summing 
up a debate on the question whether Ah:. Disraeli’s 
Government had vindicated its existence (which he 
stoutly denied) refused to be convinced by the bril- 
liant oratory of the seconder (now Lord Grimthorpe, 
a Liberal Peer), or by tire pungent wit and pointed 
satire of Brodrick (now Viscount Midleton).’ 

“When, on February 8, 1875, H. E. Ryle, K.S., 
‘in a dear and forcible oration urged the necessity 
of adding to the number of Bishops, proposing that 
the Episcopate diould be doubled, that a smaller sum 
should be devoted to the present bidioprics, and that 
bishops diould be deprived of their seats in the House 
of Lords,’ can he have dimly foreseen, through the 
haze overhanging the future, that the day would come 
when he would not merely be a bidiop (of Winchester) 
himsdf, but would resign both his bishopric and his 
seat in the House of Lords for the perhaps scarcely 
inferior, though less paid, dignity of the Deanery 
of Westminster ? 

“ When G. N. Cmrzon wrote to the Chronicle in 
March 1878 to protest against a remark that had 
been attributed to him in the report of a debate in 
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‘ Pop ’ that ‘ Italy is surrounded on all sides by water/ 
and incidentally remarked that ‘ geography is a 
subject on which I should, as a rule, shrink from ex- 
pormding my ideas to others,’ could he anticipate 
that thirty-three years later it would be his duty 
repeatedly to perform this very operation, to much 
larger audiences than ‘Pop,’ as President of the Royal 
Geographical Society ? 

“It is not my recollection that speeches, when 
recorded in the Journal Book by their authors, as- 
sumed a very different form, though doubtless it was 
often a less inchoate shape than when delivered. 
The general tendency was to get rid of the imwelcome 
task as soon as possible, and to send the book on. 
On a Sunday in July 1878 I conducted Mr. Gladstone, 
who had come down upon my invitation as President 
of the Literary Society to lectmre to the school on 
Homer, and Mrs. Gladstone, into the rooms of ‘ Pop ’ ; 
and there I remember how eagerly he routed out the 
old Journal Books, and looked up the speeches he 
had made when a boy, and the sometimes astonish- 
ing votes that he had given. Am I inventing, or am 
I trusting to a fairly reliable memory, when I seem to 
recall one occasion on which he had proposed a motion, 
and then, convinced by the eloquence of its oppon- 
ents, had ended by voting against it ? He was 
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greatly pleased at the painted and framed photograph 
of himself hanging on the wall, and when we left the 
place and escaped the mephitic ejdialations of Charlie 
Wise’s stables, he took me across the road and diowed 
me on the grey-stone top of ‘ the Wall,’ nearly opposite 
and about six yards from what was then J. P. Carter’s 
house at the chapel extremity of the Wall, his own 
name cut in large capitals by himself when a boy at 
Eton. I have searched for it since, but all trace of 
it has now disappeared. 

“ Votes of thanks were always accorded to the re- 
tiring officers of ‘ Pop,’ and a similar vote was oc- 
casionally passed to a member who had rendered 
exceptional service in debate, and to whose name an 
asterisk was henceforward affixed in the framed list 
that hung upon the wall. 

“One of the most valued privileges of the Society, 
which was a Club as well as a debating-room, was the 
use of a special stationery. There' were two varieties 
of this paper; one bearing the title ‘Eton Society’ 
and printed in light blue, the other a monogram 
containing the three initials P. O. P. intertwined and 
printed in darker colours. When I was recently at 
Eton I was told that the latter form of address is not 
now known. 

“ I diould have added that any member who could 
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not make up ids mind which way to vote after a 
debate ‘went behind the chair,’ and his attitude 
was so recorded in the Journal. 

“ There was, of course, immense competition to be 
elected to ‘Pop,’ which set the hall-mark of success 
upon an Etonian’s career. Voting was by ballot, 
and strange liberties used sometimes to be taken with 
the ballot-balls. I remember one candidate in my day 
who, with a voting strength at the meeting of eighteen 
members, received no fewer than twenty-four black- 
balls ; and, in its report of a debate in November 
1872, we read in the Chronicle that the ‘ President 
called attention to the fact that the balls belonging 
to the baUot-box had sadly decreased in number 
owing to the mischievousness of certain members 
who amuse themselves by taking shots at the aperture 
in the box. He hoped that the members would dis- 
continue this foolish and imdignified practice.’ 

“ Visiting the room of ‘ Pop ’ more than twenty years 
after I had left Eton, and conversing with the members 
who happened to be there, I learned to my dismay 
that at that time debates seldom lasted more than 
ten minutes, and that members did not think it worth 
while to record their observations (indeed, there can 
have been none to record) in the Journal. There 
was a talk, I believe, of bringing in the Masters in 
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order to resuscitate the debates. Whether this was 
done or not I have never heard : but one does not re- 
quire to be a very prejudiced laudator temporis acti 
to aver with some pride that things were very differ- 
ent in the ’Seventies. One of many explanations 
of this may be that in tibiose days old members of the 
Society, some of them M.P.'s, not infrequently came 
down and took part in the debates, encoura^g the 
boys and setting a standard which was of value. But 
the main reason was that the abler boys were proud 
of speaking well, and that a spirit of emulation, and 
even a sense of duty, prevailed. 

“No doubt the prevailing political atmosphere 
was Tory — so I fancy it always is at tire old Public 
Schools — and political motions were usually decided 
in that sense. But there was one occasion on which 
the traditional Conservatism of ‘ Pop ’ was outraged by 
the act of even a Conservative Prime Minister ; for 
the Chronicle, in reporting a debate on the Royal 
Titles Bill in 1876, exclaimed with poignant emotion : 
‘Many an Etonian, past and present, will inwardly 
grieve when he is told that the Conservative party 
was on this occasion in a minority of three. Such is 
the sad truth.’ ‘ , C. of K.” 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE LITERARY SOCIETY 

“For a man to write well, there are required three necessaries. To 
read the best authors, observe the best speakers : and much exercise of his 
own stile,” — Ben Jonson. 

Some of us who did not gain entrance into that inner 
brotherhood of learning, the Literary Society, look 
back upon it as one of our lost opportunities. 
Occasionally we heard upper boys discussing some 
abstruse question, the subject of some lecture, in a 
superior way, and we fdt some misgiving that we 
were below the level of their thought. Those of us 
who frankly despised book-learning regarded the 
Society as a symposium of “ saps " and “ Tugs,” 
and passed it by on the other side. But if we read 
our Chronicles diligently, certain scraps of informa- 
tion reached us of lectures delivered by the pundits 
of the great outside world, such as Ruskin, Gladstone, 
Sir John Lubbock, Sir James Stephen, Dr. Carpenter, 
and Scott Russell, &c., and sometimes we saw that 
some towering swell in Sixth Form had burst forth 
in a paper on some learned topic — ^for instance, Alfred 
L3rttelton on the character of Swift, or J. K. Stephen 
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on Oliver Cromwell ; but the accounts consisted chiefly 
of the opinion of the writer on the paper, garnished 
with the usual compliments to the lecturer. 

These reports were necessarily curtailed on account 
of the exigencies of space, and it seems a pity that 
there should be no journal of the transactions of the 
Society published wherein the lectures might be pre- 
served for the outsider to read. Such a journal would 
amply prove to the future historian that the thoughts 
and interests of Etonians were not entirely confined 
to athletics and the cult of the body. Unless a man 
publishes his lectures in book-form, as Scott Russell’s on 
“ Geometry in Modem Life,” they are lost to the world, 
and one bewails the number of fascinating treatises 
which perish stillborn in manuscript. Looking back 
on the Society after so many years, an outsider is 
tempted to regret that it kept itself confined to the 
very elect, and that a larger number were not induced 
to join its ranks, for it is impossible to overestimate 
its value as an educational influence. In my day 
no effort was made to advertise the Society among 
the humbler Etonians of average intellect, and the 
result was that it gained a reputation for priggishness 
and aloofness which was certainly not deserved. 

Mr. A. C. Benson has kindly sent me the following ; — 

"I do not know what the precise circumstances 
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were which led to the inception of the Literary 
Society. I only know that when I came to Eton 
in 1874 it was in full working order, and that the 
rooms of many Collegers were adorned by an immense 
sheet of the printed rules and regulations of the 
Society, edged with dark blue ribbon, and attached 
to the wall by florid brass nails. It was very char- 
acteristic of Eton ways that the whole thing should 
be left to the boj«. The Society held its meetings 
in the old school library — ^that delightful room long 
since destroyed — ^which was at the end of New Build- 
ings, and the door of which was in the north tower 
at the end of Weston’s Yard. The room owed its 
grace, I have alwaj^s believed, to the cultured mind 
of Hawtrey. It was a big place, designed in a some- 
what rococo style of Gothic, a little redundant perhaps, 
and too much depending upon plaster of Paris as a 
material. The spaces were panelled with linen 
pattern. There was a big fireplace with standing Hons, 
also a stained-glass window, now in the museum; 
and a gallery ran round the room, conducting one 
to two strange little chambers above — one containing 
a collection of birds, the other with some casts of 
coins and models of Etruscan tombs. In these rooms 
it was possible to obtain complete seclusion, and one 
could ensconce oneself there after twelve, with a 
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volume or two, sure that no one would break in upon 
one’s adorable peace. There was a great gas chande- 
lier, of flamboyant design ; the floor was well carpeted ; 
and the whole room had a real character, from its 
warmth, its darkness, and its pleasant silence. Here 
the literary Society met in the evenings of Saturdays. 
But they not only held meetings. They collected 
their own subscriptions, and owned several himdred 
chairs, which were kept in the Brewhouse ^ and brought 
out for the lectures. Is there a school in the world 
where the whole business of the public lectures there 
delivered is in the hands of the bo37s ? The president 
used to ask whom he would to lecture. The secretary 
had the tickets printed and distributed them. The 
moving of the chairs into the room was all paid for 
by the Society. The masters had to ask the boys 
for tickets, and the entire direction of the whole 
affair was m the hands of the president. The only 
difiBiculty was to provide for the entertairunent of the 
lecturers, and the president used to billet them upon 
some good-natured master. It was a system which 
no one would ever think of originating, and yet I 
believe it taught the boys order, exactness, aplomb, 
and courtesy. 

“I was elected into the Society about 1878. The 

^ Doctors disagree. Cf, p, 254. — G.C, 
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meetings were then well attended, absentees being 
fined. A certain number of masters were elected 
Honorary Members, and the proceedings were of a 
stately kind. A member read a paper, from a stand- 
ing desk, which was afterwards discussed, the masters 
being invited to speak by the president. It was 
rather too solemn an affair. Many members never 
spoke at all, and it was a matter of considerable 
nervousness to rise in one’s place and address the 
assembly. 

“The lectures were really the best features of the 
Society. I have heard Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, 
Gladstone, and other distinguished men lecture there, 
all invited by the boys. The best lecture, without a 
doubt, which I ever heard there was one on Nelson, 
by Frederic Myers. The first sight of the lectmrer 
gave us little idea of what was coming; a quiet, 
rather stately man, with a sanguine complexion 
and a short beard, stepped to the desk and began 
to read in a low restrained voice. But there was 
something fiery and emotional about the long rever- 
berating sentences which kept us excitedly attentive. 
The reader’s voice gradually rose to a sustained 
and majestic pitch, and the whole thing became a 
tide of rich and glowing eloquence, which was main- 
tained imtil the end. 
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" Matthew Arnold’s lecture on ewpairMa was a stately 
and impressive discourse too : I remember the close 
curls and big whiskers of the speaker, his great mobile 
mouth, his courtly air. But that was rather a sweeps 
d’estime than a rhetorical display. 

“There was another very amusing conversational 
lecture, on the first principles of political economy, 
by Bonamy Price, who kept the whole audience 
in a delighted titter by his sharp questions and his 
high laugh. He held up at one point a very battered 
top-hat before the assembly, and said in shrill tones, 
‘ Now, why is this hat worth a sovereign ? ’ It was 
so plain that a shilling would have been an exag- 
gerated estimate, that there was a shout of laughter, 
after which Bonamy Price said, ‘ It’s worth much 
more than a sovereign to me ; it’s an old friend.’ 

“ Gladstone’s lectures were tremendous affairs. 
His prestige, his pale face, his blazing eyes, his sweep- 
ing gestures, and the iimbre of that marvellous voice, 
which had an almost physical effect upon the nerves, 
kept the audience spell-bound. But I remember 
wondering how it was possible that one should not 
be able, afterwards, to recall a single point of a dis- 
course whidi at the time seemed the most important 
communication ever vouchsafed to the world. 

“Ruskin’s early lectures, strajjge to say, I can 
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hardly recollect at all ; they seemed to me fanciful 
and extravagant. 

“ If the lecturer was dull, the audience was small 
and talkative. No amount of renown stood a man 
in any stead, and I am ashamed to think of the dis- 
courtesy with which we treated some venerable men 
who took the trouble to address us. 

“ I was present at one very memorable scene ; 
it was a lecture delivered in the Drill Hall, for the 
sake of showing some lantern slides, by Spottiswoode, 
the president of the Royal Society. 

. “At the end of the lecture, in reply to a vote of 
thanks, he said with the utmost emotion that it 
was a great pleasure to him to come to Eton ; he 
went on to say that many years before, to his own 
lasting shame and to the inexpressible grief of his 
parents, he had been expelled from the school for 
disorderly conduct. The announcement was re- 
ceived with awestruck silence. The fact was that 
Hawtrey, when headmaster, had issued a notice 
against fireworks on the 5th November, and had 
committed the fatal mistake of saying that any boy 
who disobeyed the order would be expelled. Spottis- 
woode, a boy of great industry and stainless char- 
acter, had been caught letting off a squib, and Hawtrey 
had not dared to go back upon his own edict. 
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“ Gradually I began to take part in the proceed- 
ings of the Society. I read papers and spoke at the 
meetings; and in 1880, to my great surprise and 
delight, I was elected president for the following 
year. It was not a happy choice. I was an obscure 
and indolent boy, very much averse to putting my- 
self forward, and with no moral courage. The result 
was that the Society did not flourish. I did not 
pull up the members who absented themselves, nor 
did I see that the subscriptions were collected. The 
result was that the meetings were miserably attended. 
I partly atoned for this by getting a good set of lec- 
tmres, writing to several distinguished people with 
marvellous effrontery. Our great success was securing 
Mr. Ruskin to lecture. He was on the verge of one 
of his bad illnesses, and he would accept no hospita- 
lity. He said he would lecture on Amiens, and he 
sent some pictures for me to show to the members 
beforehand. I took, I remember with shame, no 
steps in the matter, except to put them in the library, 
where I believe they still are. As Ruskin would not 
dine with anyone, but asked for a room to sit quiet 
in before the lecture, I consulted Hornby, who said 
he would have a fire lit in Chambers, and would send 
in a cup of coffee. In the course of the evening 
I received a message from the matron in College to 
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say that a gentleman wanted to speak to me ; and 
there in the matron’s room, I found the great man 
himself, in dress-clothes : I remember the old- 
fashioned cut of his high-collared coat, his long linen 
cufis, his white kid gloves, and, more than that, 
his long hair, his heavily burdened face, and the 
glance of his blue eyes. He was vexed to hear that 
I had neglected his requests. I took him to Chambers, 
where he talked to me for a httle, very delightfully, 
and I recollect his pleasure at finding that I had read 
all Walter Scott’s novels. Then he Scdd he was tired 
and must rest, and I can see him now, as I left the 
room, with his head bent down on his hand. He 
lectured brilliantly. The first sentence was very 
elaborate ; and it turned out afterwards that he 
had for once in his life forgotten his manuscript; so 
that after his first sentence, which I think he must 
have scribbled down in Chambers, he became con- 
versational and discursive. At the end he gave me 
a httle sign with his hand. I walked down the 
crowded room with him among the cheers ; he shook 
hands with two or three people, stepped into a closed 
carriage and was driven away. 

“The cause of the failure of the Society as a de- 
bating club in my time was mainly that it had become 

the fashion to belong to it, and that many members 

Q 
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of ‘ Pop ’ and athletes chose to belong without having 
any interest in literary things, just to have the rules 
to hang in their rooms and to get a few tickets for 
the lectures. I cannot remember the system of 
election ; but I think that any member might pro- 
pose a candidate. Eventually lists were handed 
round, and members marked the names they pre- 
ferred. Thus the conspicuous boys were practically 
sure of election, while many boys who really cared 
about books never got recommended at all. 

“ When I came back as a master in 1885 the same 
thing was going on, but by this time it was even 
worse, because the Society had come to depend 
largely on masters for reading papers. I must have 
read half-a-dozen papers in those days to the Society. 
At the same time the occupation and distractions 
of the place had so increased that, unless lecturers 
were very well known, they used to address a dense 
mass of empty chairs. 

“ It became dear at last that something must 
be done. A pupil of my own was elected president ; 
the whole affair was carefully discussed; and the 
Society dissolved itself. The lecture arrangements 
were put in the hands of one of the masters, and a 
small Essay Sodety was founded, with a master as 
perpetual secretary, which took the trouble to dect 
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otily boys of literary tastes, and kept the numbers 
small enough to promote easy discussion. The meet- 
ings used to seem to me to be exactly what was 
wanted, and I have reason to believe that it has done 
excellent work ever since. 

“ There is much to be said, no doubt, in favour 
of the boys having the management of their own 
societies; it develops a wholesale independence and 
teaches business habits. But there is more to be 
said in favour of their being subjected to informal 
supervision. Boys are very susceptible to social 
claims ; a society or a dub of any kind acquires 
a certain prestige, because it is natural to human 
nature to want to be inside anything. The result 
is that at a school prominent boys are apt to desire 
to find their way into all institutions, and it is very 
diffi cult for less prominent boys to resist the charm 
of patronising for one blissful moment a successful 
athlete or social swell. 

" There was an interesting document in existence 
in my time at Eton. This was a black book in which 
Lord Curzon, a former president of the Literary 
Society, had written out at length what he con- 
sidered the scope and aim of the Sodety to be, and 
had appended advice for future presidents. The com- 
position had a natmral magniloquence about it which 
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was impressive. This book was to be handed down 
to successive presidents, but it stuck somewhere, 
not in my hands, and is now a private possession.^- 
“ It is interesting, because it reflects the high 
ideal of culture which characterised a particular 
generation of boys, who were very prominent about 
1876. J. K. Stephen, Sir Cecil Spring Rice, Mr. 
C. Lowry, now headmaster of Tonbridge, Arch- 
deacon Burrows, and Lord Curzon himself were 
among these b037S, who were all strongly under the 
influence of Mr. Oscar Browning. Indeed I remember 
as a small boy listening in the library to an animated 
discussion on some political point between Lord 
Curzon and Mr. J. Wallop ; I was amazed and even 
stupefied, I recollect, at their eloquence and the 
maturity of their diction : but the good point about 
the intellectual interest which existed very strongly 
in those da3?s was that the wit and common-sense 
of J. K. Stephen and others kept it perfectly natural, 
and saved it, as a rule, from priggishness. They 
talked about books and politics and ideas simply 
because they were iuterested, and without any sense 
of superiority or any sacrifice of Uvelier practical issues. 
Those were, I think, the palmy days of the Literary 

1 It has now been rescued, and has been returned to the boys^ library at 
Eton, I believe, and enshrined there. — G. C* 
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Society ; but the resignation of Mr. Browning had 
dealt a severe blow to the intellectual life of the place, 
for the simple reason that it was natural to him to 
seek the society of intelligent boys, and to talk to 
them on terms of equality about the things vdiich 
interested him. No one ever attempted the same 
thing on the same scale, or with the same socratic 
enthusiasm. He encouraged shy boj^ to discuss 
bigger ideas, he put books in their way, and, best of 
all, he loved and practised leisurely talk. The same 
thing had been done before by William Johnson, 
who had an almost greater inspiration, and a similar 
power of meeting boys on perfectly equal terms — gifts 
which may be developed, but can hardly be imitated. 

“ I do not think that the effect of the Literary 
Society when I belonged to it was of very much 
account. We were some of us encouraged to write 
papers — the only essays, I regret to say, that I ever 
had to write at school; but the discussions were 
formal and timid, and the tone was respectful, rather 
than enthusiastic. The literary spirit, indeed, in my 
day at Eton was a very dilettante affair, which showed 
itself in the starting of small unsuccessful periodicals, 
and in the vague turning over of a good many interest- 
ing books. But it was all very loose and untrained ; 
what we wanted was a smaller and more concentrated 
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society ; more meetings, and some friendly older 
critic, who would have pulled our papers tenderly to 
pieces, and shown us that structure was more im- 
portant than texture, and that a patchwork of un- 
confessed quotations was not an honest or a useful 
literary document. 

" The Society had, in fact, no homogeneity and no 
actuality. It was transforming itself into a social 
distinction, and it was mainly useful as a kind of 
lecturing agehcy which catered with fair success for 
the tastes of the school. 

"But the fault lay in the system of instruction. 
What we needed was direction ; but the old arrange- 
ment of the correction of verses took up the time 
and abstracted the energy of the masters, who really 
had neither leisure nor opportunity to take the Society 
firmly if unobtrusively in hand. Out of an education 
professedly literary, and with the extraordinary 
amount of private leisure which, at all events, clever 
boys in my time enjoyed at Eton, I think that some- 
thing more definite ought to have emerged. Con- 
sidering the high quality of ability which was to be 
found in the school at my date, it appears to me that 
a better sort of literary interest ought to have been 
engendered. I do not feel that Eton has affected 
the literary spirit of the time as might have been 
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e3q)ected. The system, in its bold freedom, has im- 
doubtedly contributed largely to the poUtical life of 
the cormtiy, and among my contemporaries there is 
a high percentage of eminent public men. But I 
feel that hterature is not duly represented, and that 
the mistake, if mistake there was, was that literary 
feeling was not focussed or directed, but sacrificed 
to what was almost a morbid dread of interfering 
with the boys’ independence and hberty of action.” 

Concerning the Society in his day, Earl Curzon 
of Kedleston has generously written the following : 

“ In his interesting note about the literary Society, 
Mr. A. C. Benson has referred to a ‘black book in 
which Lord Curzon, a former President, had written 
out at length what he considered the scope and aims 
of the Society to be, and had appended advice for 
future Presidents. TTLis book was to be handed down 
to successive Presidents; but it stuck somewhere, 
and is now a private possession.’ 

“ The whereabouts of the book in question having 
been since discovered, and the volume replaced in my 
hands, after the lapse of over thirty-three years, I have 
been able to refresh my memory about fbe Society, 
with which I had a good deal to do, and thus to fill 
a number of gaps in Mr. Benson’s generally correct 
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reminiscences. I do not suppose that the annals 
of a defunct Public School Society can be of much 
interest to anybody. But there was something 
about the Eton Literary Society, relatively diort-lived 
as it was, that differentiated it somewhat from the 
ordinary type of such institutions ; while a few of its 
youthful supporters were of sufficient intellectual mark 
to justify a passing reference to their early doings. 

“ The Society owed its foundation to Oscar Brown- 
ing in 1871, and was one among many marks of his 
keen desire to stimulate literary tastes and a fondness 
for independent reading among the boys. Its original 
title was the Eton Literary and Scientific Society : 
but Science played so small a part in the Eton curri- 
culum of those days, and there were so few boys 
(not to say masters) who were qualified to read sden- 
tific papers, that this part of the functions, no less 
than of the title, of the Society fell into abeyance; 
and it was always known as The Literary Society and 
nothing else. For a short time it was placed under 
the direction of a Committee of Masters. But as 
soon as it had established itself, the management 
passed exclusively into the hands of the boys. The 
Masters, or most of them, were Honorary Members, 
and as such were invited to attend the meetings, 
and took part in the discussions, but not in Pri- 
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vate Business. Without their assistance the debates 
would often have languished; and sometimes they 
read papers also. For the rest tiie Society, which 
consisted of thirty members, was composed entirely 
of boys. In order to maintain the literary standard 
and tone, every Sixth Form boy had a right, when in- 
vited by the President, to join, and this was properly 
regarded as a fundamental principle of the consti- 
tution. Profiting by the experience of ' Pop,’ where 
the use of the ballot-box led to strange and inex- 
plicable performances with tihe ballot-box balls, the 
Literary Society preferred the method of selection, 
any member being at liberty to propose the name of 
a candidate with his consent, and the members present 
putting a mark against as many names as there were 
vacancies to be filled. The Presidents who preceded 
me (I held oflBice in 1877-8) may, I think, be said to 
have justified their selection. They were, successively, 
A. A. Tilley, now Fellow and Lecturer of King’s 
College, Cambridge ; C. C. Lacaita, son of the Italian 
scholar, and friend of Gladstone ; J. E. C. Welldon, 
afterwards headmaster of Dulwich and Harrow, 
Bishop of Calcutta, and now Dean of ManchestCT; 
R. (now Sir R.) Ritchie, Permanent Under-Secretary 
for India ; A. Lyttelton, at a later date Colonial 
Secretary ; R. E. Pashley, who died prematurely. 
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and J. R. Harmer, successively Bishop of Adelaide 
and Rochester. There were two other officers — the 
Vice-President, whose duty it was to keep the accounts 
and make a financial statement at the end of the 
half, and the Secretary, who kept the Minute Book. 
(I wonder, by the way, what has become of this ?) 
My Vice-President was W. O. Burrows, now Bishop 
of Truro, and my Secretary was Jim Stephen, the 
brilliant and ever-mourned. 

“ Now let me recall a meeting as it was in my day. 
We met fortnightly on Saturday evenings in the old 
School Library. At the upper end of the room Oakley, 
the benign and spectacled Librarian, had drawn up 
one of the leather-topped tables ; the officers took 
their seats at the head and two sides of this, and the 
author of the paper read with a shaded light illumi- 
nating his MS. The audience sat on either side, with 
their backs leaning against the walls, originally on 
the small leather-topped stools which were the solitary 
form of seat permitted to a student in the Library in 
those times, later on upon the cane-bottomed chairs, 
of which I was the proud purchaser, and of which I 
shah speak later on. I can see the massive head of 
Stephen by my side as I write this, his pencil hard 
at work all the while drawing figures or composing 
fantastic verses and rhymes on sheets of paper. One 
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of these poems in English hexameters appeared in 
the ‘Etonian,’ and later on in his published works. 
R. J. Smith was reading a paper on Pompeii, after 
which 

“ ‘ Jones was the next to rise, and he made us a crushing oration, 

Crushing but pointless withal, like a seventy ton steam hammer, 

(Study that last line well — observe the onomatopoeia).’ ” 

“ As soon as the applause that greeted the conclu- 
sion of the paper had subsided, the President looked 
appealingly around. Sometimes a master responded, 
sometimes a boy. There were occasions on which 
he had to throw himself into the breach and inaugu- 
rate a discussion that very likely proceeded merrily 
enough for nearly an hour. Once we. adjourned a 
discussion on the Duke of Wellington after one and 
a half hours, and continued it for another hour at 
the next sitting. And now what were our subjects ? 

I take a few from recollection. Richelieu, the Sun, 
Martin Luther, Ancient Egypt, the Progress of Liberty 
(read by one of His Majesty’s present Judges of the 
the High Court), Cremation, Dante, New Zealand, 
Oratory— Ancient and Modem (I perpetrated this 
myself, as also a paper on the French Revolution), 
Secret Societies, Aerial Navigation. Can I have 
been an unconscious prophet ? Anyhow it is written 
in the Chronicle that ‘Curzon tried to invent two 
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parties, balloonists and machinists, created Tatham 
leader of the former, and then proceeded to attack 
him, supporting his machine theory by amusing 
stories.’ In a debate on the Crusades, opened by the 
present Bishop of Rochester, Stephen ‘ considered it 
a sign of great moral improvement that such wicked 
and abominable institutions no longer exist.’ 

" Benson records that in his day a few years later 
it became the fashion for the swell athletes in the school 
to join the Society, which lost its intellectual raison 
d^ttre and became a merely social distinction. This cer- 
tainly was not the case in my experience ; although, 
mainly owing to the presence of so many collegers 
m our ranks who excelled at the Wall Football game, 
the Literary Society twice, in 1873 and again in 
1876, challenged the School at the Wall, and on each 
occasion beat them handsomely. 

“ And now let me say a few words about the Society’s 
‘ chairs,’ to which Mr. Benson has alluded, because 
I happened to be the protagonist in that modest drama. 
I will record it in the words of the Black Book (which 
is henceforward to repose in the Eton School Library). 

" In 1876 Harmer and I determined to buy some 
chairs for the Society in order to avoid the expense 
of hiring them from the local upholsterer. Hearing 
that the Musical Society were also anxious to buy a 
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large number of chairs for the same reason as our- 
selves, we at once opened negotiations with Mr. 
Mozley (the well-known mathematical master), who 
represented them. He wanted 400 chairs for use at 
the Society’s concerts : we wanted 200 for our lectures. 
The Musical Society being presumably rich and the 
Literary Society poor, and Mr. Mozley being of a 
facile and generous disposition, an arrangement was 
arrived at by which 400 chairs were to be bought, 
the Musical Society paying for 300, and the Literary 
Society for the remaining 100. The logic which 
justified this division of payment was as follows. 
The Literary Society want for their lectures 200 
chairs, the Musical Society for their concerts 400. 
If the Literary Society pay for 100 chairs, and the 
Musical Society for 300, then the former at their 
lectures will use 100 chairs belonging to the latter, 
and the latter at their concerts will use 100 chairs 
belonging to the former. 

“I am sorry to say that I entrusted the commis- 
sion for these articles to a member of the Society 
who happened to be passing through High Wycombe, 
and a few weeks later I was startled to see coming 
along the High Street of Eton several wagons laden 
with huge, heavy, and inconceivable wooden chairs, 
of the so-called Windsor type. Fortunately, I was 
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able to dispose of them at an infinitesimal loss a little 
later and to purchase a lighter and more suitable 
consignment at the moderate price of 2s. 8d. each. 
These we were permitted to store in the College Bake- 
house, and I was never more proud than when Mr. 
Mozley presently discovered that he had been rather 
‘ done ’ in the transaction, and was glad to receive 
for the Musicians a solatium of £2 from the Literary 
Society in order to alleviate their discomfiture. 

“ Our Society did not exist for papers only, im- 
portant as these were. One of our main functions 
was to provide Lectures by distinguished persons for 
the School. Here, again, the entire management was 
left in the hands of the boy President ; and I still 
have in my possession a sustained correspondence 
with Mr. Gladstone, prior to his first visit to lecture 
to us at Eton in 1878. The subject was Homer ; and 
I remember how he traced a series of entirely fanciful 
analogies between the figures in the Old Testament 
and those in the Iliad, to which the Classical Masters 
listened with wide-open eyes, but which the boys were 
quite content to swallow because of the amazing charm 
and sonorous eloquence of the speaker. Among other 
Lecturers who came down in my time were Professors 
Charles Newton and Sidney Colvin, Sir John Lubbock, 
Dr. Carpenter, Mr. Ralston, Mr. Scott Russell^ Mr. 
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Douglas Freshfield, and Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A. Of 
three other lectures I have a vivid recollection, I 
can see the vast head, the heavy pendulous jaw, 
the long and curling locks of Sir Janies Fitzjames 
Stephen (father of Jim Stephen), as he stood at the 
desk and spoke to us about India : and I have else- 
where mentioned that it was his address on that oc- 
casion that first turned my attention to that country, 
which has since absorbed so much of my life. 

" I arranged for a lecture by Commander Cameron 
(brother of one of our Eton Masters), then just re- 
turned from his great trans-African journey, in the 
College Hah — a considerable venture for our Society 
— ^and I can recaU the small figure and modest delivery 
of the explorer. But the Lecturer whom I remember 
best, because my communications with him as Presi- 
dent led to a correspondence and acquaintance that 
continued for years at Oxford — was Professor Ruskin. 
He lectured, I think, three times while I was at Eton ; 
on the Sp anis h Chapel at Florence, on the Streams of 
Westmoreland, and on the SwaUow. But I may say 
at once that the title of the Address was whohy im- 
material; for after a few introductory words had 
been uttered, the lecturer, whose thin, frail body 
and loose, untidy hair and mobile features I can still 
picture as the light of the lamp feU upon them at 
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the table — ^would wander away into a rhapsody of 
fanciful thoughts and glowing phrases, in which 
he appeared to be equally oblivious of his subject and 
his audience and to be pursuing a visionary journey 
in remote celestial fields. For instance, his lecture 
on the Spanish Chapel at Florence contained, inter 
alia, a fierce attack on the historian Niebuhr, a de- 
nimciation of the British tourist, a diatribe upon the 
British Constitution, with an excursus upon rain. 
It made no difference — ^boys and masters alike were 
enraptured and transported. I have a recollection 
of another passage about the squirrel — ^it was really 
an impassioned soliloquy upon which the audience 
appeared almost guiltily to have trespassed (I don’t 
know, and it did not matter, in what context it oc- 
curred) — but it held us speU-bound for minutes. 

“ I stiU venture to think that a Society which served 
this double purpose of stimulating the boys to write 
papers (perhaps not always very original) and to make 
speeches on interesting subjects, and of bringing down 
to Eton famous men, served a good and laudable 
purpose ; and, when I ceased to be President on 
leaving Eton in July 1878, it seemed to be assured of 
a prosperous career. But only two years later Benson, 
who confesses to considerable lassitude as President, 
was found recording in the Black Book — ^to which he 
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was the last contributor, before it was appropriated 
by one of his successors — ^that there was a growing 
tendency to overlook the ordinary meetings and papers, 
and to come only to Private Business for its excite- 
ment, and to lectures for their interest. Attend- 
ance ceased to be urged or enforced, the fines for 
non-attendance were not exacted because of their 
unpopularity, and the Society was allowed to lapse 
into decay. Benson has narrated how when he came 
back to Eton as a master in 1885 he assisted to con- 
vert it into a Society, with a master as Secretary, and 
membership confined exclusively to boj^ of literary 
tastes. I hope that this younger offspring continues 
to flourish. But there can be no harm in erecting 
th is humble memorial to the parent society, while 
it stiU flourished and was in its prime. As with 
school periodicals and magazines, so with school 
societies, the tastes, the needs, and also the talents 
of different generations differ greatly : and each under 
the inspiration of particular, though often fugitive, 
influences, finds the outlet that expresses and suits 
it best. C. OF K.” 

The purely literary productions of the school during 
the ’seventies were not many. Two very remark- 
able productions for a schoolboy appeared anony- 

R 
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mously, called A Day in My Life at Eton, or Everyday 
Experiences of Eton, and About Some Fellows, by 
G. Nugent Bankes, in 1877 and 1878. In these two 
little books he satirised the members of Mr. Cornish’s 
house and his schoolfellows in general in a good- 
humoured way, using pseudonyms, and making clever 
composite photographs of their characters. They 
furnish amusing reading to this day. Unhappily 
it somehow leaked out that he was the author, and, 
boys being the most sensitive people in the world, 
he incurred some undeserved obloquy in consequence. 
We objected to this ” chiel amang us taking notes,” 
but I fancy some of us wished we had written them 
ourselves. 

In 1875 a school paper of a more literary flavour 
than the Eton College Chronicle was started by Sand- 
bach and H. St. Clair Feilden called the Etonian. 
A similar pubhcation had been brought out under 
tbe same name by W. Mackworth Praed, John 
Moultrie, Henry Nelson Coleridge, and others in 
1821 and 1822. In the summer of 1876 G. N. Curzon 
became sole editor, and sometimes wrote an entire 
number himself, which must have been a consider- 
able addition to the ordinary school work, seeing 
that the paper was issued once a fortnight. His 
chief collaborators were J. K. Stephen, K.S. (author 
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of “ Lapsus Calami ”) ; C. Spring Rice, K.S. (now 
British Minister in Sweden) ; and M. T. Tatham, K.S. 
Occasional outside contributions appeared from such 
as E. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P. (afterwards Lord 
Braboume), and Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P. After 
the summer half of 1876 the labour became too 
great for Curzon, and the Etonian came to an end. 
The pick of the contributions, however, were collected 
by Curzon and publiriied in 1877 in a small volume 
entitled Out of School at Eton, which contained several 
notable poems by Stephen. 

There was no pretension to literary style about the 
Eton College Chronicle, which was started, I believe, 
somewhere in the early 'sixties by W. Wightman 
Wood (now a County-court Judge) and J. E. Tinn^, 
and, with the exception of some metrical prophecies of 
the results of races, has confined itself mainly ever since 
to the narration of athletic events. I add the follow- 
ing, written by J. K. Stephen in 1877, with a free 
tranriation, as a specimen. It is entitled “ The 
Hurdles and Quarter of a Mile.” “The following 
poem, evidently of great antiquity, has been found 
in College, written in Greek character. It seems to 
bear upon the events of to-day, and we present it 
to our readers just as we found it, hoping that they 
will decipher its ancient words and expressions.” 
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Ets Nor^ov Actjwojva 0€a<roju,€vot irore 'Pa/covs 

^Erwvatot fiera StaSeKa' tt^wtos Iv axlroi^ 

Vp€v<l>LXXos os Bcotwi/ /caTTraij/o?, 
0ai^/ia(rTbs KajT'Trtf^ Kal fjJqv ttoXv <f>€pT€pos aXXtov, 

Tbv 7r€pL€o^r](raVj crvv rots Kavecrcrt, SvcXXot, 

^'Apxovres 8 y)P0Vj KrjTropSGpicrovres opiXov, 

"l^vravd^ ^jv 'ZptOevs, jSoiXrjptxrrov pev apLcrroSy 
B^ArtOTTOS S’ avBpdiV ZrifiaTOVVTtov evt Uotttt^. 

Avrap KoXXevepcoi^ ^piOeus re /xeytcrros, 

Kal per a TovSfi IKaKavXeLOS, jSptavo?, '2T€<j:>avQS T€, 

Kal KvppovSj 7]p(sys S’ OveXX<rXLOs, ^OpKivios tc. 

Kal ^irpLvypeLKios ov KaXiopxriv KoXXeyepot 'Erpvy^, 
Twv S’ ap’ air ’H^aviofco 86 p(i>v cru XtTTtos 
Kat Kp6<l>ros (j>LX€p€Tpos^ ^Itocrrjcji r’ AvSepcraJviys, 
AoSSatwv 17PXOV, p,€Ta SatSaXeotCTi /coXajpcrt, 

Ao-uyAaortoto /Sirf Kat Kvp^oveifjs ^Ipdrcop. 

Kat TTapa KijrcrXavoto Traprjv ^avBatpav evQppos 
KaA^lpros T€, paKphs fSrjatvBos, dir Acvyepos avXcov. 
T 5 v KaprjpovLiov 'f]pXOv 'SrvBBets Kpt/cerojpot, 

^EAAtOTT^s Twv MtX'»jAcov crvv Il^pcrt 7roS<u/c6f 
*'Apxt 05 *AAa6wv ^px^v IlapxTjpos’ opov S’ "Ys 
PiSActos crvv BaiAewp p-cTot Tpetov Ittovto 
A aAroviScs. McAActs cruv TAav/ci Bopovs ’Iaic(o/3ov 
^Aprovpov Artrov* ols Kai HovcrovjSotos Iratpos. 

Toiovtoi Travres KaXpoicrr wAcrx^Atos, oxAos 
Kls Noriov Aeiptava Trocrtv pairiBots e<j>€povTo 

^O^j/opevoi 'PaKOvs Kal xap^riovas 
^'KvveTre MoCora tottovs twv vtKtuvTcov Ivt 'PaKOts 
(0VK ‘‘"EKarov” — o-ptKpbv *PaKOv cpiKpolcrL irpo^rfroXs) 
“Koprepov,” vpSvAtW ” re cr€ Bet pot Ttwirea Sovvat. 
'’‘^2 AovpeuT^ IcrcrcTat /Brjretv 

'Ev <f>XarT<p *PaK^ SoAtxo<^^^op* EAAtor^s Sc 
Ov xoAv crAcofcov^ ^ Kat c^acrrccrTcpos ecrraf 
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*He T/siTOS MtAAets earai, ctkovXXoutiv S-picrroi 
“He Ma/cavXetos ^iXo^rjXSrjs Kal <fii\oretxii)s. 

K<5pTe/jos eiprjTof vw vpSvXiovs ^rp-Kpipm. 
npuTOS T* EXXior^s, ^pa)s t’ OveXXcrXtos «rrat 
Aevrepos, ■^Se Tpiros SoXt}^aTK6ov 3 A.a.vptvr^% 

(El pTj '6m‘pl<f>dus rots vpSvXiouri) yeinjiret. 

’AXXa xpoviicXeiovs <ru pev ’HSirmp TToXvrX^pcov 
Tpeira'otro'eiv lii a-atcri <f>aXva^vXat(Ti KoXvpvats 
^aCvopai drXevydZs, kXcIvos Trep ecov JIonjTtjs. 

Toiavr’ o5v Xetjrco prj&rfpois ‘^Se Kpiri^iv 
Yperepos re pAvu> crivKpp&s ruoros'Opijpou. 

“ Into South Meadow once came Etonians to see 
the races after twelve. First among them was Gren- 
ville Grey, Captain of the Boats, wonderful in his 
cap, far more eminent than the rest. The swells stood 
around with their canes, ruling the crowd, generally 
keeping order. There was Smith, best of bowlers, 
best of debaters in ‘Pop.’ Besides Smith came as 
head of the Collegers; after him Macaulay, Brian 
(Farrer), and Stephen and Burrows ; the heroes also, 
Wellesley and Hawkins, Springrice too, whom the 
Collegers term ‘ Spruncks.’ And from those of the 
house of Evans you Chitty came first, and Croft, 
lover of the oar, and Joseph Anderson. From Dod’s, 
with curiously wrought colours, the strength of Douglas 
and Curzon the orator led the way. And from about 
Keate’s Lane appeared Sandeman, the huge, and 
Calvert, the long behind, from Ainger’s house. The 
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cricketers, Studd came from the Cameronians, Elliot 
of Mitchell’s with Herse, swift of foot came Parker 
together with Sus Ridley, with Bailey, after Grey 
came those from Dalton’s. Mills with ‘ Glaucs ’ 
left Arthur James’s, of whom Ponsonby was com- 
panion. All these, and a crowd of almost the whole 
school, were borne on'swift feet towards South Meadow 
to see the races and the champions. TeU, O Muse, 
the places of the winners in the races. (Not the 
Hundred — a small race for small prophets.) For 
the Quarter and Hurdles you must give me tips. 

0 hard, hard it will be to beat the long-shadowed 
Lawrence; but Elliot is not very slow — ^yea, verily, 
he will be faster. Either Mills will be third, best 
with the sculls, or Macaulay, lover of the field and 
of the wall. The Quarter is finidied. Now I will 
describe the Hurdles. First will come Elliot, Wellesley 
the hero second, third will come Lawrence with 
the long shadow (unless he trips over the hurdles). 

1 appear to have trespassed a long space, 0 long- 
suffering Editor, on your valuable columns, for I am 
a minor poet. These things I leave to your readers 
and critics. — ^I remain. Sincerely yours, 

“ Ghost of Homer.” 


To quote the words of an Old Etonian : "The Chronicle 
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has maintedned the same level of -unpreteixtious and 
uninspired respectability. It is always patriotic, 
but makes no afiectation of literary form.” Never- 
theless, I am grateful to it for recalling the names 
and achievements of many who have long since passed 
out of ken and of events stiU interesting for an old 
boy to read. One can scarcely imagine Eton without 
its Chronicle. 


m 



CHAPTER XV 


THE MUSICAL SOCIETY 

“ Keep him at least three paces distant who hates biead, music, and the 
laugh of a child.” — J. C. Lavater. 

The Musical Society was founded, I believe, some- 
where about the year 1863 by Spencer Lyttelton, 
Hubert Parry, and others, and was from 1868 till 1872 
under the guidance of Dr. Hayne. His successor. Dr. 
Charles Maclean, good musician though he was, lacked 
the organising power and the vitalising influence to 
make music fill its proper place in school life. Partly 
during his time and that of Dr. Ha37ne, the Society 
had gradually dwindled in numbers to about fifty 
members, and there was no general enthusiasm for 
music in the school. Therefore it was a great day 
for Eton music when Joseph Bamby became succentor 
and organist of Eton College Chapel in 1875. The 
man who could train an Albert Hall choir was the 
very man we wanted. Short, thick-set, with a tongue 
full of breezy sarcasm, and a Napoleonic air of com- 
mand, he appealed to us at once. 

264 
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A leader in music is as necessary as in politics or 
any other combination of human activities, and many 
qualities are required to make a good conductor. 
The personality which holds in check a large crowd, 
the quickness to detect the smallest mistake, and the 
power of dramatic interpretation which makes you 
feel the music, and raises the executant above the 
mechanical producer of sound, these Bamby possessed 
to the full. None could render the swing and rush 
of a chorus better than he, and the support which he 
gave with the big stops of the organ to our full- 
throated praises in Chapel, except on the one his- 
toric occasion with which I have dealt ekewhere, 
was characteristically enthusiastic. His “ Carmen 
Etonense,” a worthy rival to " Dulce Domum,” has the 
true ring about it, and, when sung by a large body 
of male voices, will hold its own with any school song. 
His taste for melody doubtless aided his happy choice 
of the musical pabulum for our consumption. We 
were too young for Bach and the intricacies of counter- 
point, and not sufficiently cultivated to appreciate 
Wagner and the modems, consequently we were fed 
on the simple fare of Handel, Haydn, and Mendelssohn, 
■with pinches of Purcell, Gibbons, Stemdale Bennett, 
and Smart, &c., thrown in here and there. 

Once a week, and also on Sundays, we held our 
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evening gatherings in the Organ Room of the New 
Schools, which in the early ’seventies served as Lower- 
Boy Chapel. Facing ns, the great Joe presided at 
the piano, showing us hy voice and hands how some 
noble passage or chorale in a great oratorio should 
be rendered. The Messiah, the Elijah, Saul, the 
Seasons, St. Paul, and the like, all had their turn, 
and well did they serve to lay the foundations of a 
musical education. We could not render a delicate 
passage too softly for him, and, if we did not sing it 
to his liking, he would stop suddenly and say : " Look 
here, you fellows, you are not cheering at a football 
match ; you are breathing a prayer ” ; and when we 
rollicked through a chorus, such as “The waters 
gather, they rush along,” in the Elijah, how he would 
make the old piano ring with the accompaniment ! 
Then, when you sang a wrong note, you were sud- 
denly conscious of his keen eyes fixing you from 
behind his spectacles, and you pretended innocence 
by looking severely at your next-door neighbour; 
but all to no purpose, for he would remind you of it 
at the end of the piece. If the offence was serious, 
he stopped, shouted out your name, and played the 
ghastly discord on the piano, accentuating your 
peccant note with, " That’s what you’re singing,” 
while you made a wry face, and all the company 
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stared at you in disgust at being stopped in full career. 
Accurate reading at sight came quickly under these 
conditions. 

Two voices stand out in the memory as being 
transcendent above the rest, voices that would be 
notable in any choir. That of the late Arthur Dunn, 
whom we nicknamed the “ Squirrel,” was the most 
perfect specimen of a boy’s soprano I ever heard, 
and it was remarkable in that he retained it in all 
its flexibility long after the time when most bo}^’ 
voices break. I doubt whether it did eventually 
break in the ordinary sense of the term; it merely 
deepened, without any transition stage, into a tenor 
voice of ordinary quality. But before this change the 
“ squeak of the Squirrel,” as we termed it, was a 
delight to hear. 

Gifted with a true ear, he was incapable of singing 
a note which was incorrect by a hair’s-breadth, and, 
possessed of a certain dramatic power which found 
its e 3 q>ression without conscious effort in the voice, 
he could throw a world of pathos and sweetness into 
the melodies which he was called upon to sing. There 
were no operatic flourishes or tremolos, gymnastics 
so dear to the trained singer; and the difference 
between his rendering of " O for the Wings of a Dove,” 
for instance, and that of the paid choir-boy, whose 
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name I forget, who showed us how well he could do 
it when he sang it in Chapel, well illustrated the 
contrast between simplicity of expression and a 
conscious performance. 

The other voice was that of J. C. B. Eastwood. 
In a chorus there is nearly always a leader, answering 
to the first violin in an orchestra, who follows the 
baton of the conductor with such precision that in 
the beginning of a passage he is sometimes the frac- 
tion of a second in front of the rest. In reality he 
is strictly in time, and the others, who sometimes 
have their eyes on the music, trusting to the ear, 
are just a thought late. His personal equation 
is a rapid one, and his voice follows his eye with 
perfect rmanimity. Such an one was Basil Eastwood, 
and his correct lead was always a safe one to follow, 
like that of a sporting parson in the hunting-field, 
and his rich baritone was most useful at the school 
concerts for such solos as " The Shipwright ” by Molloy, 
and ballads of that kind. 

Many pleasant memories are associated with these 
evenings in the Organ Room, spent under the auspices 
of Bamby in our efforts to master some noble piece 
of melody ; there the hacks and bruises of the foot- 
ball field, the punishments set by wicked beaks,” 
the jealousies and disappointments of youthful com- 
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petition, were forgotten as in a dreara, and many 
abiding friendships secured through the bond of 
music, which never touches men’s souls but for their 
own good. 

The patriotism of an Etonian consisted chiefly of 
two enthusiasms — ^the one for the honour and success 
of his House, the other for that of the School, and the 
latter was cemented and deepened not a little by the 
societies here described. By their agency the dry- 
bob and wet-bob, the scholar and the idler, the swell 
and the plebeian, met together and rubbed shoulders 
for a common end; and if you try to imagine what 
Eton would have been without their influence you 
will probably confess that it would have been rather 
a sorry place. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE ETON SPIRIT 
*‘rioreat florebit.’* — A. C. Ainger. 

An ancient institution like Eton, which is constantly 
in the public eye, is peculiarly liable to criticism, 
even at the hands of her own sons, and when attacks 
are made on her, it is well to consider such to see if 
they are just. True criticism, however hostile, should 
be welcomed. 

Not long ago, indignant protests were raised at the 
so-called vandalism of the authorities in removing 
the exceedingly ugly, but tolerably ancient, iron 
railings from the cloisters, whereby a better view of 
the close and buildings might be obtained. This, 
of course, is an artistic question on which experts 
may differ, but the fuss occasioned by this small 
change is an indication of the interest taken in the 
place by past members of the school. 

Again, diarp controversy was raised quite recently 
over the enormity of allowing the boys to wear soft 
shirts in school 1 At this little sign of moving with 

«7o 
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the times there are those who are ready to cry out 
that Eton is going to the dogs, and that an era of 
slovenliness is begun. 

It has been hinted in the preceding pages that Dr, 
Hornby was not one of our strongest Headmasters, 
that he was too much of a recluse, that his discipline 
was lax, and that we did not learn as much as we 
should have done. In a book entitled Eton under 
Hornby published in 1910, and written by one who 
veils his identity under the initials “ 0 . E.,” much 
emphasis is laid on these faults, and we are asked to 
believe that Eton was a sorry place in consequence. 
He has come to his hour “ of disillusionment,” and 
he sees his old school with an “ altered eye ” ; but he 
wishes to see her “flourish in a different sense.” 
The boys were “ youthful savages ” in Hornby’s 
time ; “ they would bombard each other (and even 
the innocent passer-by) with pea -shooters, squirts 
charged with ink or water, and lumps of coal ” — 
imagine the school where such things do not occur — 
and yet in all his stories, some of which are very amus- 
ing, there is not one which points to a low level of 
degradation. 

But it is in a chapter headed “Brawn v. Brain 
that he brings what he appears to consider his heaviest 
charge against the school. The fact that Mr. Mitchell 
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gave advice, when asked, to the captain of the eleven 
“certainly marked the advent of professionalism in 
the cricket field.” What would he have said had he 
remembered old “ Gaffer’s ” services up to “ Rushes ” 
and back ? 

“ There was, of course,” he says, “ one strong reason 
why the idleness of boys at Eton was more invincible 
than elsewhere, and that was the greater wealth of 
the families from which the bulk of the school was 
drawn.” We have heard a good deal lately of the 
sins of the “ idle rich,” but it is not the fact that their 
sons were more idle than those of parents of moderate 
means. Idleness at school is not the result of a full 
purse, but of temperament. It is perfectly true that, 
in a few instances, parents gave their sons too much 
pocket-money — a great temptation to gamble and 
spend foolishly — ^but these were exceptions, the 
average amount of pocket-money being about £5 a 
half, out of which in those days you practically sup- 
plied your own breakfast and tea. In after life, no 
doubt, the want of having to work for a livelihood 
tends towards idleness. 

One’s memory in middle life often plays one false, 
but “that the huge part which flesh played in our 
diet was as injurious as it was revolting ” has entirely 
escaped me. We were certainly a smaller race of 
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boys than they are now, as I have pointed out in a 
former chapter, and I have not heard that the larger 
growth is caused by any diminution in the supply 
of meat. We did suffer from scrambled meals, for 
the short half-hour allowed for our one heavy meal 
at midday was insufficient, especially for those who 
did not possess perfect teeth. 

There is one statement regarding the Eton Mission 
which deserves, perhaps, more than a passing notice. 
This is what he says : 

“ The object of those who promoted this charitable 
institution was doubtless beyond praise, but it is 
obvious that such charity, though it might benefit a 
few individuals, could do no lasting good either to the 
upper dasses or the lower, to those who give, or those 
who take. It cannot benefit the poor ; for it does 
not attempt to remove the root of the evil. It can- 
not really benefit the rich ; for to give a trifle out of 
much superfluous wealth is no very valuable moral 
training, especially for boys who regard all such 
subscriptions as a necessary tax, to be extracted, 
if possible, from the parental purse. How different 
might it be if Eton boys had been invited to consider 
the true source of their parents’ wealth : if the pro- 
position had been set nakedly before them : ‘ What 

is the meaning of having — say — ten thousand a 

s 
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year ? ’ ” Aad they are invited to “ ponder the ques- 
tion why they and their parents are fed and clothed 
without being compelled to work for their own living.” 
Now, what are the facts ? 

The Mission, the first I believe of its kind, was 
started somewhere about the 'seventies, in order to 
identify Eton with some good work in the world. 
It formed a wholesome and sympathetic tie between 
the sons of the rich and the poor of Hackney Wick, 
which tie was kept alive by many of us, after we had 
left school, by periodic visits to the Mission, either 
for the day, or for a longer time. Clubs were started, 
where the old Etonian could meet his poorer brother 
on terms of friendship and equality ; cricket, football, 
rowing, concerts, lectures, and social evenings were 
organised, narrowing the gulf between class and class, 
and enabling the one to understand the humbler 
conditions of life, and the other to enjoy a brighter 
existence, and with this work the name of C. Granville 
Kekewich will always be identified. For a long period 
he lived at Hackney Wick in a room at 2s. 6d. a week, 
cooking his own food, and working among the poor. 
On Sundays he would take boating parties to church, 
during which, it must be confessed, they generally 
dept, and then for excursions on the river, each one 
bringing his own food, thereby converting the Sabbath 
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into a day of rational recreation from one of mis- 
chievous loafing. 

It is more true to say that no very great attention 
was paid at Eton to the demand for subscriptions, since 
most of the money was found by Old Etonians, but 
“ I can testify,” says Mx Kekewich, “ to the very 
great interest which the then Etonians, and those 
who had recently left Eton, paid to the Mission, and 
the pride which was obviously felt in the School at 
being associated with so big a work as being in charge 
of 6000 people on the outskirts of the East End, who 
up to that time were uncared for, religiously or 
socially. In the early days the work was too rough 
for present Etonians to take any active part, but when 
matters became more organised, boys continually 
came from Eton for the day, or went to Hackney 
Wick during the holidays.” In like manner M. S, 
Pilkington, R. C. Dimsdale, Gilbert Johnstone, Algernon 
Lawley, R. White, and many others did splendid work. 
Mr. Carter, our hard-working foimder, now Archbishop 
of Cape Town, could have told “ O. E.” whether this 
kind of thing benefitted the poor, and I wiU maintain 
that for an Eton boy an ounce of spontaneous good- 
fellowdiip was worth a potmd of self-conscious ponder- 
ing over wire-drawn theories. If you take it in at 
the pores when you are yoimg, it stays with you 
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better. It is just the learning which is not book- 
learning at Eton which makes Eton what it is. It was 
in the 'seventies that there was a great movement 
among the upper classes to try and understand the 
poor, and help them in a practical way, and it was 
by this same impulse, of which the Eton Mission was 
one of the fruits, that other Etonians, such as James 
Adderley, J. E. K. Studd, and many others did work 
in other directions. It was better than folding the 
hands and pondering on the true inwardness of ten 
thousand a year, and I can assure “ O. E.” that it 
was better fun. He does not suggest, by the way, 
what you should do for your neighbour when you 
have solved the knotty point to your satisfaction. 
“ I should like balls infinitely better,” said Caroline 
Bingley, “ if they were carried on in a different manner ; 
but there is something insufferably tedious in the usual 
process of such a meeting. It would sure be much 
more rational if conversation, instead of dancing, 
made the order of the day.” “ Much more rational, 
my dear Caroline, I dare say, but it would not be 
ne’er so much like a ball.” Vegetarianism, and an ex- 
haustive study of Carl Marx might be more virtuous, 
but it would not be ne’er so Uke Eton. 

While combating “0. E.’s ” view of Eton in the 
’seventies, I am by no means asserting that the con- 
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dition of the School was as healthy as it might have 
been, or as it is now. Mr. Lyttelton has indicated 
the change with regard to the dress of the masters 
which has since taken place, but that change is only 
the outward and visible sign of a far more important 
and subtle revolution in the relations between the 
masters and the boys. Eton was then, as I have 
said, in a state of transition, and many of the masters 
were old and pedantic ; in spirit they never doffed 
the white tie and the gown ; the tall hat entered 
into their daily life and conduct; and, though some 
tutors were more accessible than others, there was 
not, generally speaking, that familiarity and cordial 
relationship which should exist between master and 
boy. I believe that it exists now, and the following 
incident will support that view. 

I was sitting talking to one of the masters in his 
study on a Sunday, when, after a knock at the door, 
in came a small boy. He was perplexed by one of 
the Sunday Questions set by his division master — 
what it was I forget — and he had tried the usual 
sources of information, Bible dictionary, &c., in 
vain. 

“Well,” said the master, “I think you may ffnd 
something about it in Stanley’s History of the Jews, 
at any rate enough for Mr. . There, take it out 
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of that bottom shelf, and, look here ! if I lend it to 
you, you are not to spill ink or jam on it, and when 
you’ve done with it, put it back where it came 
from.” 

“ AH right, sir ; thank you so much.” 

And the boy marched off with the nicely bound 
volume under his arm, and I am sure he kept his 
word. 

“ Suppose he did spill jam on it ? ” I inquired. 

“ He knows me too well to do that,” was the 
prompt and significant reply. Can we imagine 
Johnny Yonge, or “ Judy ” Dumford lending his 
library books in that fashion ? 

In our day the younger masters often played games 
with us, football and fives for instance, but the moment 
the black coat and white diirt were assumed, they be- 
came dons once more, and you felt they were the 
human conduit pipes through which tasks and poenas 
descended on you, and therefore I have mentioned 
the above incident, which, like a little doud, shows 
the direction of the otherwise invisible wind. 

We are proud of our School, and justly so ; indeed, 
there are few of us who, if we consider ourselves 
carefully, caimot derive some good instinct, or some 
valuable talent or gift, which has sprouted in our 
nursery garden at Eton. We may not have been 
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fine scholars, we may not have been foremost on the 
field or river, but the connections formed, and the 
lifelong friendships began in the shadow of the “ an- 
tique towers which crown the watery glade,” have 
in most cases made an indelible impression on the 
growing character, the examples of “playing the 
game ” giving us a natural bent towards straight 
dealing in after life, and the instinctive good taste 
which is due more to our upbringing than to any 
conscious effort of our own. As William Cowper 
said in his “ Tirociniiun,” that sweeping attack on 
the public schools of his day: 

“Few boys are born with talents that excel, 

But all are capable of living- well.” 

The training at Eton had its defects, some of which 
I have endeavoured to point out, but it seems to have 
been eminently suitable for the average Englidi 
gentleman. A glance at the Eton School lists for 
the 'seventies will show that few, very few, of the 
boys failed to play an honourable, if not distinguished, 
part in after life. 

One thing is notable. It is rare to find an Etonian 
who does not look back upon his boyhood with un- 
mitigated pleasure. It is often said that the suffer- 
ance of adversity is necessary to the formation of 
character, but I am by no means certain that a happy 
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school life, in which a tendency towards right action 
is absorbed through the pores, is not as efficacious. 
Virtue may be better taught by kindness than by 
severity, and when the man of middle age, in looking 
back upon his youth, selects the Eton period as the 
happiest, it is a sign that there was nothing very 
serious the matter with the School. 

I admit that we might have been better taught : 
we might have been able to pass subsequent examina- 
tions with greater ease — ^for our learning amounted 
only to a smattering of many subjects — ^but I am not 
alone in refusing to accept examinations as the sole, 
or the best, test of a man’s capacity. It is only a 
convenient one, and is no test whatever of his char- 
acter in the larger sense. The “ plough ” is sometimes 
the precursor of future fertility. The worst of the 
examination system is that it makes no attempt at 
discrimination between the various classes of mind 
upon which it is set to act. It aims at a certain 
standard, to which aU must attain, and, if competi- 
tive and applied at an early age, at classifying mental 
precocity. The brains of many youths develop 
slowly, and their full powers do not blossom till a 
later date. Very often the boy is not father to the 
man, and you cannot tell how he will turn out. 
“ What an edifying story it would be,” says Sir Grodfrey 
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Lagden in a recent article in the Nineteenth Century 
on Public Schools, “ if a group of head masters could 
be induced to relate in one record their lifelong 
experiences of the surprises they had encountered 
in respect of those pupils who failed strangely to 
justify promise, and those who advanced unexpectedly 
after hanging back to a late moment.” Who would 
have thought that the boy with ink on his collar 
and a furry hat, the Ul-regulated little “ scug,” who 
was always late for school, and who never did any- 
thing at the right moment, would now be one of the 
King’s most trusted Ambassadors abroad ? 

It is almost a truism to suggest at this time of day 
that the mere absorption of facts in the memory for 
a sufficient time to answer questions when asked is 
not the be-aU and end-all of education, and yet 
examinations seem to hold their own as the only 
way of finding out a man’s mental capacity. “ No 
man,” says old Selden, “is wiser for his learning; 
it inay administer Matter to work upon, but Wit and 
Wisdom are bom with a Man. Most Men’s learning 
is nothing but history duly taken up.” Sound 
judgment and a very large memory very rarely go 
together. Therefore, we need not be specially con- 
cerned if it be the fact that Etonians find a difficulty 
in passing examinations. “Some minds,” Walter 
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Bagehot teUs us, “ leam most when they seem to leam 
least. A certain placid, unconscious, equable intaldng 
of knowledge suits them, and alone suits them,” 
and it is very often that these unconscious reflective 
natures become more successful in after life than the 
obviously intelligent pupils; hence the easy-going 
smattering of many subjects which Eton gave us in 
the 'seventies may have been, and probably was, as 
good in ihe long run as a more thorough grounding. 

When an old boy of a speculative turn of mind 
revisits Eton, and, with a memory quickened by the 
scenes now unpeopled by his fellows, tries to recon- 
struct and formulate the essence which makes Eton 
what it is, he will find it is not wealth, neither is it 
birth, neither is it numbers. Probably he will find 
it is character in its widest sense, and of a fime dis- 
tillation. He will find that, in spite of a not over- 
industrious youth, spent in careless enjoyment, and 
in receiving that “general and delicate impression 
which the early study of the Classics insensibly leaves 
on a race and sensitive mind ” — a somewhat dilet- 
tante education no doubt — the Etonian has somehow 
settled down to the strenuous work of the world with 
the singleness of aim which one would naturally 
associate with a harder training. This easy-going, 
happy-go-lucky school life has not destroyed his grit ; 
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it has started him in his career in a spirit of genial 
cheerfulness. It is rare to find him a despondent, or 
a cynic. “ A merry heart doeth good like medicine, 
but a broken spirit drieth Ihe bones.” When he 
begins to realise his abysmal ignorance in the presence 
of a well-stored intellect, he goes home with a smUe 
and makes up for lost time, and sometimes he discovers 
that mature study more than outweighs early cram- 
ming in the end. 

One of the faults of our public school education is 
that it strives “ to compel boys to a distinct mastery 
of that which they do not wish to learn.” Of course 
a “ distinct mastery ” of something is desirable, and 
indeed a necessity, and there are some boys in whom 
there is a rooted disinclination to learn anything; 
but the attempts to find out the mental leaning of 
the boy, his particular aptitude, and to follow up and 
encourage that aptitude, are at present somewhat 
feeble. Let us grant that the study of the Classics, 
bringing with it familiarity with the noblest passages 
of Greek and Latin authors, is the best education in 
the world, I question, not without hesitation of course, 
whether a better familiarity might not more easily 
be attained without recourse to those intolerable 
“ derivations,” that tedious dictionary, and that 
dull grammar. No doubt the quicker ones take all 
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this in their stride, but the slow may well exclaim 

with Sir Walter Scott : 

You call this education, do you not ? 

Why, *tis the forced march of a herd of bullocks 
Before a shouting drover. The glad van 
Move on at ease, and pause a while to snatch 
A passing morsel from the dewy greensward, 

While all the blows, the oaths, the indignation, 

Fall on the croupe of the ill-fated laggard 
That cripples in the rear.” 

Old Play. 

I am aware that this is rank heresy, but I venture 
to ask what happens to the Qassics in after life when 
learnt in the above way by the average man ? How 
many of us retain them as a predominant portion 
of our mental equipment ? The melancholy fact 
remains that a classical quotation, unless commonly 
trite, falls upon the ears of an educated assembly 
uncomprehended. It will not take in the House of 
Commons. We no longer write and speak with the 
measured pomp of Gibbon and his time, but we edu- 
cate our sons according to the same eighteenth-century 
plan, and we fall to wondering why our scholarship 
has not sunk in deeper. The reason is that, through 
this cumbrous system of teaching, the Classics fail 
to interest the modem boy. They did interest the 
eighteenth-century boy, because there was nothing 
of equal or greater importance that he could leam. 
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The mass of human knowledge has increased since 
then. The modem boy is qtdck enough and intelli- 
gent enough, but he has failed to learn the language 
with speed and ease ; he has not gained that famili- 
arity which would tempt him to keep them up in after 
life, and even the very look of the words recall his 
early struggles. It was Milton who told us that 
“ we do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely 
in scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and de- 
lightfully in one year.” And we have not yet taken 
his advice. 

There was a curious institution outside the ordinary 
curriculum called “ Private Business,” which might 
have been productive of much good. It was a kind 
of class held once a week in pupil-room in any sub- 
ject which the tutor chose. Our knowledge of history 
being sadly deficient, my tutor, quite rightly, chose 
that subject ; but interesting history books were not 
available in those days, and we had to be content 
with various Cambridge “Epochs of History,” fit 
no doubt for people going in for a degree, but quite 
\msuitable for boys whose ideas on the subject were 
chiefly shaped by Sir Walter Scott and Harrison 
Ainsworth. I well remember the puzzledom occa- 
sioned by the complicated evolutions of the Thirty 
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Years’ War, and the exploits of Wallenstein being rudely 
interrupted by the advent of various extraneous bodies 
dropped from above by lower boys, who varied the 
pursuit of passage football by utilising a ventilator 
in the comer of the room for the purpose. Doubt- 
less “ Private ” was originally devised to cement the 
relation between tutor and pupil by the common 
study of interesting subjects in addition to school 
work, and, if wisely carried out, might be capable of 
being developed into a vehicle of much instruction 
imparted in an easy way. I believe it has been in- 
creased in value of late years, but for my part I never 
think of Frederick the Great without remembering 
with a shudder those very dry “ Epochs.” 

One advantage, however, our school training gives 
us. There are few things in conduct that an 
Etonian should have to leam after he leaves school. 
Book-learning may be had at a price with much 
labour, but it is not always the successful examinee 
who can sway his fellow-men, or hold a position 
of responsibility in the world. This Etonians cer- 
tainly have done, though in saying so I should be 
the last to disparage other schools. One is naturally 
apt to mark the achievements of one’s own school- 
fellows, therefore, nothing said here is to be taken 
as a comparison with other schools. 
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What is the Eton spirit ? It has been observed 
that Eton boys, so soon as they leave school, become 
men of the world almost at once. They seem to 
acquire without further training what Matthew 
Arnold calls “that superior confidence, spirit, and 
style which constitute a real privilege, a real engine 
of command.” 

Not long ago a South American, widiing to enter 
his son’s name at Eton, had an interview with one 
of the House-masters. There was no vacancy at the 
House, but the master asked him what made him 
choose Eton as a school for his son. “ Well,” he 
replied, “ I have travelled a great deal, and have 
visited most of the British Empire, and whenever 
I have seen a man in a responsible position and in 
authority over other people, I have generally made 
inquiries as to his education, and I have been struck 
with the fact that a large number of such men come 
from this place.” 

Whether this is due to the system of self-govern- 
ment, which is happily in force as a traditional part 
of school life, or the feeling of pride at having been 
at Eton acting as a conscious factor in removing the 
shyness of a young man entering the world, it is 
difficult to say, but he does carry with him an assur- 
ance which often stands him in good stead. This 
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pride, when pushed to excess, always becomes an 
offence to other people, and is justly characterised 
as “Eton swagger.” It is not unlike the attitude 
of many Engliriimen abroad, who are never tired 
of insisting on the superiority of England over other 
nations, a form of blatant patriotism which naturally 
annoys our continental friends. I once heard an 
Etonian declare in a mixed company, and in the house 
of an old Harrovian too, that, in his opinion, no one 
could be a gentleman unless he was either an Etonian 
or a sportsman. This was, of course, an extreme 
case, but it illustrates the wrong side of school 
patriotism, which is not uncommon. I remember a 
writer in the Times once saying, when dealing with 
patriotism, that because a man loves his mother 
best, and she happens to be the best of mothers, he 
does not necessarily hate other women, “ for the love 
of his own mother makes him aware of the mother in 
all women, and heightens his reverence for them.” 

But although this pride and enthusiasm occasion- 
ally outsteps the bounds of decency and good taste, 
the thing itself is one of om most precious assets, and 
is a bond of sympathy and union between Etonians 
all over the world. I suppose there is no place too 
remote, no climate too inhospitable, no society too 
limited, where past members of the school, on the terms 
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of equality which the brotherhood of Eton gives, 
from the Governor-General to the junior subaltern, 
have not managed to foregather on the Fourth of 
June, feel their hearts beat faster over the memories 
of their boyhood, recount the old japes and stories 
of their day with pardonable exaggeration, fight their 
battles over again on field and river, and join in 
singing William Johnson’s “ Boating Song,” with 
one common wish towards their old School, which is 
expressed in the two short words, 

“ Floreat Etona.” 
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